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Secretary: I. A. F. Cratc, 0.B.£. 


Members use the designation Incorporated 
Accountant. Fellows may also use the initial 
letters F.s.A.A., and Associates A.S.A.A. 


Admission to membership is by examination 
subject to satisfactory completion of articles of 
clerkship for five years (university graduates 
three years.) Six years’ approved professional 
experience may be accepted in lieu of five years’ 
articles. Exemption from the Preliminary 
Examination is granted on production of certain 
educational certificates. 

Articles may also be integrated with full-time 
study at certain universities. Under this scheme 
a specific university degree and the professional 
qualification can be attained in a total period of 
years. 


The Society 
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President: BERTRAM NELson, Liverpool and London 


Vice-President: Sir RicHARD YEABSLEY, C.B.E. 


Deputy Secretary: C. A. EVAN-JONES, M.B.E. 


Offices and Library: INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, VicToRIA EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C.2 


The editorial and contributed articles and notes in ACCOUNTANCY cover a wide range of subjects 


All candidates must pass the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations, except that graduates under 
the universities scheme are exempted from the 
Society’s Intermediate Examination. 

There are Branches of the Society in Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
Central Africa, and District Societies in all 
parts of England and Wales, Northern Ireland, 
and India. Students’ Societies and Students’ 
Sections operate throughout Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and Eire. 


Members of the Society are not allowed to 
seek professional business by advertisements 
or circulars. 


and are selected for their general interest. The views expressed are not necessarily shared by 


the Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
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At the Examinations held in 
MAY 1954 


Pupils of 


(NOW IN ITS 70th YEAR) 


obtained the undermentioned awards 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


ALL THE HONOURS 


(For the second time in succession) 
viz. 


FINAL - THE FIRST 3 PLACES 
INTER - THE FIRST 25 PLACES 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


12 out of 13 Honours 
viz. 
FINAL - THE FIRST 4 PLACES 
INTER - THE FIRST 8 PLACES 
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Telephone: MONarch 2487 
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you cannot do better than use one of 
the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 
your next company formation. 
Write for full details and a draft copy of 


Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
settled by Counsel, to : 


CHAS. DAVY & CO 


LIMITED 
Company Registration Agents 


City Branch 
11 MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, EC2 


Head Office 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, EC: 
Telephone Terminus 6267 (5 lines) 
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Interim Company Reports 

SIR Joun BRAITHWAITE’S SUGGESTION THAT MORE BOARDS OF DiRECTORS SHOULD 
wsue half-yearly statements of results is heartily to be welcomed. Sir John, who 
8 the chairman of the council of the London Stock Exchange, speaking last 
month to the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, thought that there were some circum- 
‘lances in which more frequent progress reports might be misleading rather than 
ielpful but that very often there should be no difficulty in issuing them. 
“This is a subject,” he said, “‘ of which more ought to be heard.”’ There is indeed 
werything to be said for improving the standard of disclosure in company affairs 
ty making reports at shorter intervals than one year—as a previous Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer affirmed, there is nothing sacrosanct in the time taken for the 
‘arth to revolve round the sun. Even if a progress statement unadorned would be 
nisleading, it should usually be possible by the right supporting narrative to avoid 
the drawing of wrong conclusions. An aspect not touched upon by Sir John, but an 
‘tremely important one, is that the best practice—though not at the present 
stage the company law—would require published interim reports to be audited, 
Nst as interim reports presented to banks (whether by public companies or private 


companies) are usually expected to 


‘carry an auditor’s certificate. 


It was satisfactory to hear Sir John 
confirming—as we have ourselves re- 
marked in these columns—that there 
has recently been a notable improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of the 
information given to shareholders in 
annual reports. The presentation of 
interim reports would be a _ logical 
extension of that improvement. 


Banking and Hire Purchase 


The decision of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland to purchase the two hire pur- 
chase subsidiaries of Scottish Motor 
Traction is something of an event in 
British banking. True, the Bank of 
England at one time held an interest 
in United Dominions Trust, but that was 
a temporary matter: the new depar- 
ture of the Commercial Bank is 
intended to be permanent and, one 
would suppose, to indicate a growing 
part of the bank’s functions. 

‘ Lest there should be any question 
whether it is proper for a deposit bank 
to do hire purchase business, it may be 
well to point out that it is not the 
depositors’ money which is being sunk 
in the business, at least at this stage, 
but a part of the reserves.” Banks abroad 
have been engaged in hire purchase 
finance for long enough and American 
experience, at least, shows that who- 
ever else may suffer from large hire 
purchase contracts in time of depres- 
sion it is not those who finance them. 
In any event other British banks do 
provide the money for hire purchase 
concerns: the departure initiated by 
the Commercial Bank is that it will now 
take over the business of hire purchase 
itself, including those who have con- 
ducted its daily operations—and will 
reap the larger profits which can be 
obtained. It is difficult to believe that 
the combination of expert manage- 
ment, on the lines already evolved, with 
the special facilities available to banks, 
will not be advantageous to all con- 
cerned and the management of the 
Commercial Bank are to be congratu- 
lated upon their initiative. 


European Management 
Conference 
The first European Management Con- 
ference was held in Torquay from 
October 20 to 23, under the auspices 
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of the British Institute of Management. 
All parts of Europe were represented 
in the attendance of more than 1,000. 

Mr. F. T. Hunter, A.c.A., F.C.W.A., 
presented a paper on The Financial 
Implications of Short Runs. He observed 
that short runs were sometimes inevit- 
able—for instance, to meet small 
requirements ofa limited luxury market, 
and in industries where they were pre- 
valent, such as general engineering, 
small concerns could still compete very 
successfully. A business organised to 
operate on a short run basis could do 
so smoothly and relatively cheaply. 

But damaging upheavals could result 
from a series of short runs in a business 
organised for long-run production. The 
design and methods departments would 
tend to give insufficient time and 
thought to a short-run job, even though 
there might be recurring small quanti- 
ties amounting in all to a considerable 
volume of manufacture. A variety of 
small jobs would mean more tools, and 
these also might be too hastily designed. 
The shop programme could be reduced 
to chaos by constant changes. Rate- 
fixing would be equally difficult, and 
jobs would be loosely timed. More 
inspectors would be needed. Plant 
maintenance would be difficult and 
more expensive. Constant changes 
meant waste of time of machines and 
men, and slower work because the job 
was unfamiliar. More handling was 
needed, and the shop might be cluttered 
with bins and trays. The increase in 
paper work could be staggering, as the 
records were multiplied in proportion 
to the number of batches. Relatively 
more stocks were needed for short runs, 
and there would be many bits and 
pieces, perhaps becoming obsolete. 

Buyers found it difficult to buy in 
small quantities, and prices were higher. 
Small quantity selling—usually the 
cause of the short runs—was similarly 
more expensive, and delivery would cost 
more. 

Perhaps the most important effect 
of all was on volume of production. 
Short runs meant sharp increases in 
set-up time, and often in waiting time, 
and slower work even while production 
was taking place. The financial result 
was under-recovery of the fixed 
expenses, and ultimately a reduction 
in profits, unless prices could be 
increased. 
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Despite all these disadvantages of 
short runs, Mr. Hunter felt that the 
pursuit of long runs as an end in itself 
might bring a most undesirable degree 
of standardisation and regimentation. 

Another of the papers presented, 
entitled Cutting the Costs of Clerical 
Procedures, was by Monsieur Servais 
Briquet, of the Belgian Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. Monsieur Briquet 
observed that scientific organisation 
always added to the work of the office, 
but the increase was profitable to the 
concern as a whole. Yet it was often 
asserted that an office was very expen- 
sive and unproductive. 

There were many degrees of effici- 
ency in an office. The great obstacle to 
improvement was ignorance of the cost 
of various tasks. Even if the total cost 
of the office were known and considered 
excessive, it was often impossible to 
localise the trouble. Those who called 
for elaborate statistics did not know 
whether the cost was disproportionate 
to their value. 

Investigation of office work was best 
carried out by an outside specialist, 
helped by somebody familiar with the 
undertaking. No alteration should be 
made till the survey was completed, 
and all the work of each employee 
through the year must be included. 

Code figures were useful to express 
the classification of the work, the quali- 
fications needed to perform it, and the 
actual qualifications of the employee 
engaged on it. Each task should be 
approximately valued by allocating 
average office costs in various cate- 
gories—premises and maintenance, 
wages in each grade, machine-hour 
costs, and so on. It would then be 
seen that some tasks were expensive and 
less useful than was thought, and that 
some employees were not in the right 
place for the best use of their abilities. 

As well as adequately thought-out 
mechanised systems, the layout and 
equipment of the premises, methods of 
dealing with mail, typewriters, filing 
systems, microfilm, printing and off-set 
processes could all make large contri- 
butions to efficiency. 

It was important to associate the 
staff with the reforms introduced and 
to make them realise that benefits 
would accrue to them. 


Accountancy, the Univers ‘ties an; 
Graduates 

Speaking at the annual genera! meetin, 
of the Swansea and South-West Wals 
District Society of Incorporated Ap. 
countants, held at Swansea recently 
Mr. J. S. Fulton, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Wales, said that ther 
were many in the university wh 
believed that accountancy was a proper 
academic study. But it seemed to him 
that it would be a long time befor 
more than a minority of the universitie 
offered degree courses in accountancy, 
If, he said, accountants felt that thei 
claims in the universities had been 
insufficiently regarded, there was one 
most effective way of improving the 
situation—by endowing a Chair or 
Chairs of Accounting. In the discussion 
following Principal Fulton’s addres, 
Professor F. Sewell Bray, who repre 
sented the President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, while urging 
the need for university Chairs of 
Accounting and emphasising that the 
oral teaching of accountancy should 
not be left almost entirely in the hand 
of technical colleges, said that it was 
hardly satisfactory if Chairs wer 
established in universities simply be- 
cause the accounting profession had 
found the money for them. 

In another part of his addres, 
Principal Fulton said that in 1912 
the number of boys reaching the age o/ 
18 was about 380,000. Of these only 
4,000 entered a university, but taking 
the top five per cent. of the intelligence 
range gave 19,000, so that it was obviow 
that the majority of important poss 
in industry and the professions wert 
filled by men—men of the highes 
ability—who had not gone through : 
university. In 1951, in contrast, 0 
the 306,000 boys reaching the age of 18, 
the number entering a university wa 
16,500, which exceeded the 15,00 
forming the five per cent. at the tp 
of the intelligence range. The moral 


was that industry and the professiam 
would now find it much more difficult 
to recruit boys of high ability at tt 
age of 16, and would be forced, to # 
extent heretofore undreamed of, to seth 
entrants from the ranks of univers! 
graduates. 
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New Educational Programme for 
American Accountants 


The American Institute of Accountants has 
taken a pioneer step in professional 
education. It is organising, under the 
auspices of the Institute itself or the 
societies in the various States, a pro- 
oramme of collective staff training for 
the members of small or medium-size 
accounting firms lacking the facilities 
for staff training possessed by the larger 
firms. The courses are designed to 
appeal to accountants who have had 
at least three years’ experience in public 
accounting but have not graduated in 
accounting at a university. They will 
last from four to eight weeks, giving in 
all from eight to sixteen hours of dis- 
cussion in seminars of from 25 to 30 
people. The comparatively short 
duration of the courses will make it 
possible to hold them in the Autumn or 
the Spring—just before or just after the 
busy season in American accounting 
practices. 

The American Institute has 
appointed Professor Paul E. Fertig, 
Professor of Accounting at Ohio State 
University, who has been given leave 
of absence, to develop the courses and 
i0 prepare material for them. It is 
hoped to cover a wide variety of 
subjects but the courses being prepared 
in the first instance are those which will 
appeal most to State societies or for 
which other groups have asked. The 
first course is in “ report writing ” and 
covers the techniqutes, style and content 
of long-form audit reports. Another 
course on “‘ tax practice administration” 
is expected to be completed by the 
Spring. Subjects awaiting treatment 
and preparation are “ the tax aspects 
of auditing,” “‘ tax working papers ” 
and “ giving of tax advice.” 

The scheme is still in its formative 
stage. It is being prepared by the 
American Institute but in heavily 
populated districts its administration 
may be relegated to State societies. 
In other areas, the courses may be 
linked with the extension courses of 
universities, under the administration 
of the universities jointly with the 
American Institute or perhaps under 
that of the Institute alone. 

Professor Fertig’s first task is to 
Prepare the curriculum and its 
materials from scratch—texts, teachers’ 
guides and ‘“‘ problems and answers ” 
for the courses. Material specifically 


suited to courses of continuing educa- 
tion is apparently scarce and most of it 
will have to be specially evolved. 


Sources of Capital 


A booklet with this title, published by 
the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants at 4s., is a useful guide 
to the various providers — whether 
private, semi-public or public—of fin- 
ance, both long-term and short-term. 
The booklet gives introductory notes of 
a general nature on the provision of 
finance in modern Britain, followed by 
paragraphs on the main institutions 
serving business and the public in this 
way. The only source of finance whose 
omission we have noticed is the scheme 
of interest-free loans advanced by the 
Ministry of Health to doctors develop- 
ing group practices under the health 
service, though the various private 
houses that extend finance to the 
smaller companies might have been 
named and each given a short para- 
graph, as well as being covered in the 
general notes. Perhaps the Technical 
Research Committee of the Association, 
which prepared the survey, is hardly 
fair to the internal bill of exchange: it 
is not quite so unimportant as seems to 
be suggested and it is cheaper than the 
bank advance. The “sell and lease 
back” method of financing, now so 
popular, surely deserved some notice. 
But these points apart, the Association’s 
booklet is remarkably comprehensive. 


Higher Business Rates in Northern 
Ireland 


The Valuation Acts Amendment Bill 
(Northern Ireland), which has now 
been read a second time in the House of 
Commons of Northern Ireland, has 
been severely criticised by associations 
of trade and commerce and by local 
authorities there. 

The Bill aims at a general revaluation 
of properties in Northern Ireland, on 
the basis of their existing worth, while 
removing certain anomalies deriving 
from the existing Acts. But its 
opponents contend that if it is passed 
in its present form the Bill will create 
many more injustices and anomalies 
than now exist and will impose heavy 
burdens on trade and commerce. 


B 


Until about a century ago money 
required by the Irish local authorities 
for public purposes was in the main 
obtained by a rate based on the acreage 
of land. This inequitable system was 
replaced by the Valuation Act of 1852 
and, broadly speaking, the present day 
system is still based on that Act, which 
provided that buildings were to be 
valued in relation to their letting value. 
A valuation was completed about 
15 years after the Act of 1852 was 
passed, and except for properties in 
Belfast, which were revalued in 1906 at 
the instance of the Corporation, the 
valuation had effect until the first 
general revaluation of property in 1936. 
This general revaluation was made 
under the 1932 Valuation Act, which 
provided for general revaluation at 
intervals of five years, but the war and 
the unsettled post-war period caused 
the revaluation due in 1941 to be post- 
poned by Acts passed in 1940, 1946 and 
1948. Then the Valuation Act of 1953 
provided that the second general re- 
valuation was to come into effect on 
April 1: in the year following the 
completion of the valuation lists. 

Under the existing law, the basis for 
the second revaluation would be the 


_letting value—and this would apply to 


all buildings. The present Bill, 
however, gives a concession to owners 
of private dwelling houses by providing 
that they are to be valued on the 1939 
letting value. It is this concession 
which has aroused such a storm of 
protest from trade and commerce, on 
the grounds that it will reduce the 
rates on private dwellings by an amount 
which must of necessity be borne by 
the owners and occupiers of other 
classes of property, mainly shops and 
offices. 

In the debate on the Bill it was stated 
that in Belfast 63 per cent. of the rates 
were contributed by householders, and 
37 per cent. by industry: if the valua- 
tion of dwellings were increased by 
5 per cent. and that of business 
premises by 100 per cent., private 
householders would pay 25 per cent. less 
than at present and business occupants 
43 per cent. more. It has also been 
argued that since the aggregate valua- 
tion of dwelling houses in country 
areas greatly exceeds that of business 
premises, a householder in the country 
will, proportionately, be much more 
heavily rated than one in a town. 
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One argument advanced in favour 
of the Bill is that in England a similar 
measure has already become law, and 
that in pursuance of the “‘step by step” 
policy a similar Act should be passed 
in Northern Ireland; but it is retorted 
that Scotland has not followed the 
example of England, and that condi- 
tions in Northern Ireland are more 
comparable to those in Scotland than 
to conditions in England. 

It is remarkable not that commercial 
and trading interests in Northern 
Ireland are protesting so vigorously in 
the face of the increase in rates that 
they face when the revaluation of 
properties is made effective but that 
there have been hardly any such pro- 
tests in England, where the burden is 
also likely to be much increased (see 
Accountancy for April, 1954, page 
122). 


Electronic Developments 


Electronic computers were much in the 
news last month. Elliott Brothers (Lon- 
don) Ltd., the makers of the large 
computer at the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment at Farnborough and of what is 
announced to be the largest computer 
in the southern hemisphere at the 
long-range weapons establishment at 
Salisbury in Australia, have made it 
known that their own digital computer 
may be hired at hourly rates. The cost 
of hiring a machine will be from £25 to 
£35 per working hour and the time of 
the team of “ programmers ”’ will cost 
from 30s. to £2 per hour. The mach- 
ines can be put to work on problems 
involving a large number of routine 
calculations, as with market research 
surveys, or complex mathematical ana- 
lyses, as in the calculation of flutter in 
aircraft frames. Unfortunately, it will 
be some months before the company 
can undertake to assist firms requiring 
accounting work to be done electronic- 
ally, for the present machines have an 
insufficient ‘“‘ memory” to cope with 
payroll computations and records and 
other similar tasks suitable for elec- 
tronic handling. It is hoped that this 
deficiency will be overcome in the 
fairly near future, but accountants will 
be aware that if a firm is to make good 
use of a computer, its office system and 
accounting system must be specially 
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adapted for the purpose (see the 
article Electronic Accounting by T. R. 
Thompson in our last issue, pages 
418-23). 

The computer “ LEO” owned by 
Jj. Lyons & Co. has also been used by 
outside firms and others from time to 
time. This company has now an- 
nounced that it has formed a new 
subsidiary under the name of Leo 
Computers for making and dealing in 
computers. It is understood, however, 
that the company has been registered to 
ensure the use of the name and that no 
plans have yet been made for develop- 
ment. However, Lyons have started 
on the building of a second computer. 

Another announcement is that Powers 
Samas Accounting Machines, a subsidiary 
of Vickers, and Ferranti, the electrical and 
general engineers, are to collaborate 
in the development, production and 
marketing of electronic data processing 
equipment. It is intended to produce 
equipment capable of doing office 
routine work at electronic speeds. 


Stamp-Martin Scholarship 


The Council of the Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants has awarded a 
Stamp-Martin Scholarship to Harold 
Walter Deane, A.s.A.A. 

Mr. Deane, who is the holder of the 
first scholarship to be awarded, has 
entered upon a course of reading in 
the Honour School of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics in the University 
of Oxford. His application was sup- 
ported by the Censor of St. Catherine’s 
Society, Oxford, and by the Stamp- 
Martin Professor at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. 


Legacy Remittances 
to Dollar Areas 


Since November, 1949, the remittance 
to residents of the dollar area of 
legacies from British estates has been 
restricted by the exchange control. 
Only the first £500 of each legacy 
could be remitted, the balance being 
placed in a blocked account in the 
United Kingdom or invested in sterling 
securities. 


A welcome relaxation in this control 
has now been made by the announce- 


ment that the balance of legacies from 
estates distributed before the end y 
1951 may now be remitted to th 
beneficiaries. Those entitled to remj:. 
tances under this relaxation of th 
exchange control should arrange {o, 
applications to be made through ageny 
in the United Kingdom. 

This is the first step in what the 
Treasury call the progressive remoys| 
of the restrictions. The need to saye 
dollars does not allow all the blocked 
legacies to be remitted now, but it 
intended to move by stages towards 
this end, though no timetable has beep 
fixed. The holder of a legacy which 
is still blocked may, as he could pre 
viously, sell the blocked account or 
sterling securities to another person 


resident outside the sterling are 
and outside Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark (with these three cou. 


tries there are special arrangement 
concerning repatriation of capital), 
The transfer of legacies to countries 


outside the dollar area remains free of 


any restriction by the exchange control. 


Shorter Notes 


Accounting Convention in New Zealand 


The New Zealand Society of Accountants is to 
hold a convention in Dunedin from March 
7 to 11 next. The Society holds these con- 
ventions at five-yearly intervals. At this 
one papers will be presented on Th 
Accountant in Commerce, The Accountant in 
Public Service and The Accountant in Public 
Practice. 


The American Institute’s President 


The President of the American Institute f 
Accountants for 1954-55 is Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans, Certified Public Accountant, of 
Chicago. Mr. Stans is executive partner of 
the firm of Alexander Grant and Company. 
He has been engaged for more than a yeal 
in a study of postal operations for the 
Postmaster General of the United States. 


New Deputy President of the F.Bi. 


Sir Graham Hayman has been elected 
Deputy President of the Federation of Brits 
Industries. Sir Graham is a director of the 
Distillers Company Ltd., Plastics Ltd. and the 
United Glass Bottle Co. Ltd., and chairman 
the British Tyre and Rubber Co. Lid. 
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Finance for Industry and Commerce 


ICFC provides finance in the form of long- 
term loans on fixed terms, or share capital, 
to industrial or commercial enterprises 
established in Great Britain. Amounts range 
normally between £5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 


Subscribers: 


Head Office: 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
The English & Scottish Banks 


7 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, EC2 Tel: NATional 8621/5 


applications for capital to purchase addi- 
tional buildings, plant and machinery, or to 
provide increased working capital to further 
the expansion of business, Consideration 
will also be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Branches: BIRMINGHAM—214 HAGLEY RD. Tel. Edgbaston 4181. 


MANCHESTER—73 WHITWORTH 


STREET. Tel. Central 5429 EDINBURGH—33 CHARLOTTE SQ. Tel. Edinburgh 30212 
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The price of a single copy is 25., postage extra. All 
the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ 


Hall, 


Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Business Statistics 


HE FILLING IN OF CENSUS FORMS IS 
oth exasperating and expensive: small 
yonder that businessmen have not been 
mthusiasts for the censuses of produc- 
ion and distribution. If the value of 
he statistical returns published by 
he Census Offices were clearly seen, 
owever, the exasperation would be 
empered and the expense would be at 
east partially justified. The Com- 
ittee on the Censuses of Production 
iid Distribution, whose ,report, pub- 
shed last month, has been accepted 
n full by the Government, set out to 
how that the censuses indeed had a 
aluable use and were not just a play- 
hing of statisticians and government 
iicials. ‘The committee did not mini- 
ise the burden placed upon business 
n providing the census data: 

Evidence from industry showed that 
for the majority of firms the cost [of com- 
pleting the census of production forms] in 
terms of staff time, and particularly senior 
staff time, was significant and affected 
the smaller firms relatively more than 
the larger ones it seems to us 
certain that the cost to industry is greater, 
and perhaps very substantially greater, 
than the cost to Government. 
he cost of the census of production to 
svernment averaged £180,000 a year 
nthe period 1951-53, so that the cost 
0 business was certainly a significant 
um. The committee, while making 
uggestions which would both improve 
he usefulness of the censuses and reduce 
heir cost, did not doubt that they 
hould continue to be taken. The census 
sults, it was affirmed, were of particu- 
at value in the formation of Govern- 
‘nt policy and in guiding the adminis- 
ave actions of |§ Government 
‘partments in economic and financial 
fairs, Perhaps some cognisance might 


have been taken of the argument that, 
since the main use of the statistics 
resulting from the censuses is made by 
Government, private business might be 
reimbursed out of the official purse for 
the cost incurred in providing the basic 
material of the censuses; the argument 
can, it seems to us, be refuted without 
great difficulty, but refutation by the 
committee would have carried weight. 


A frequent criticism made by business © 
is that more reliance should be placed 


by the Census Offices upon sampling 
techniques, so simplifying the censuses 
and economising upon them. The 
committee examined this issue closely 
and expertly, performing a real service 
in making it plain that though sampling 
can be carried further than it has been 
carried, there is a limit to its efficacy, 
a limit that is reached much before the 
point suggested by most of the critics. 


In particular, a full census of produc- 


tion must be taken at comparatively 
short intervals. This is because only a 
full census can provide a satisfactory 
“sampling frame” with the aid of 
which reliable estimates can be made 
from sample surveys at later dates; a 
sample is valueless unless figures for 
the whole of the field can be calculated 
from it by reference to an exhaustive 
count taken earlier. The committee 
thought that a full census of production 
must be taken more frequently than 
at the intervals of at least five years 
suggested in evidence by many who 
spoke for business, and fixed upon full 
censuses triennially. Full censuses of 
distribution should, however, be taken 
only every ten years. Some relief to 
smaller firms will follow from the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that in a full 
census of production detailed returns 
should not be required from firms with 


fewer than 25 employees, compared 
with 11 employees on previous occasions. 

The committee was concerned to 
make practical suggestions for acceler- 
ating the work on the censuses and the 
publication of the results. It is certain 
that the census statistics would be of 
much greater value to business if they 
were available more promptly, but the 
negative evidence received by the com- 
mittee on the uses now made of the 
résults by individual businessmen, and 
even by their trade associations, con- 
firms that this improvement will be of 
little moment—the Government, for its 
part, already receives advance estim- 
ates—unless business is “‘ educated ”’ to 
make good use of the statistics when 
they do become available. The com- 
mittee was surely on the right lines 
when it recommended that more 
publicity should be given to the results 
of the Censuses, but it was left to The 
Economist to draw the more original and 
profitable conclusion that what is 
needed is some guidance, in severely 
down-to-earth terms, of the ways in 
which the census returns can be used 
in the ordinary business. Let the 
businessman be shown how he can 
make valuable comparisons of his 
operating efficiency under different 
heads, in relation to that of other 
businessmen; how geographical analysis 
of the various outlets of distribution can 
yield useful lessons for him; and so on. 
Nothing would do more to justify the 
censuses to industry and commerce than 
such a practical demonstration of their 
worth in ordinary business terms. We 
believe that this can be demonstrated 
and that the job of demonstrating it is 
rightly one for the Census Offices. 

It was hardly within the terms of 
reference of the committee to discuss 
short-term statistics, except in so far as 
the censuses affect them, particularly 
in the matter of the sampling frame, 
but it cannot be too much emphasised 
that if business here is to become 
statistically-minded—as it is, for 
example, in the United States—not 
only prompt and easily-usable annual 
figures from full or sample censuses are 
necessary, but also prompt and easily- 
usable current statistics. Improvements 
in the censuses will follow on the com- 
mittee’s report, and attention should 
now be turned to making improve- 
ments in current statistics in the 
business field. 
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The Unendorsed Cheque 


Commercial Aspects—Legal Points — 


Banking Implications —The 


Accountant and 


Auditor 


IF IT IS ASSURED OF NOT BEING OPPOSED, Mr. GRAHAM PAGE, 
M.P., intends to introduce into the House of Commons a 
Bill to amend the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882 so as to 
dispense with endorsements on cheques. In our last issue 
(page 409), we commented briefly on the proposal. Fuller 
treatment may conveniently be given to it under five 
heads: (1) A summary of Mr. Graham Page’s proposal; 
(2) commercial aspects; (3) legal points; (4) banking 
implications; (5) the position and problems of the account- 
ant and auditor. 


(1) A Summary of Mr. Graham Page’s Proposal 


The proposed amending Bill would read as follows: ° 

A cheque which is received by a banker for collection on behalf 
of a customer of that banker (or of another banker whose agent 
that banker is for the purposes of that collection) and which is 
crossed specially to that banker either before such receipt or by 
him after such receipt shall be deemed for all purposes to be 
endorsed in blank by that customer at the moment that it is so 
specially crossed as aforesaid. 

A cheque so deemed to have been endorsed shall (as soon as 
it shall have been honoured) be evidence of the receipt by the 
payee named thereon of the sum of money for which the cheque 
shall have been drawn without incurring revenue stamp duty 
as a receipt. 

The references in Section 17 of the Revenue Act, 1883 and 
in Section 1 of the Bills of Exchange (1882) Amendment Act, 
1932 to Sections 76 to 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
shall be deemed to be and to have always been references to 
such Sections as amended from time to time. 


This wording is fuller than that first suggested by Mr. 
Graham Page, but we need not now concern ourselves with 
the earlier version. The main effect of the amending Bill 
would be that if a cheque is crossed specially to a collecting 
bank, it would be deemed to be endorsed in blank by the 
customer of the collecting bank. “‘ Crossed specially to a 
coltecting bank ” after receipt by that bank means being 
crossed by the bank to itself—an act which in practice 
is carried out by the rubber-stamping to be seen upon the 
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face of cheques that have been paid into banks and received 
back by the drawer. The proposal is, then, that the rubber- 
stamping of a cheque in this way will, in law, amount to the 
endorsement of the cheque by the payee-customer, without 
the signature of the payee-customer having to appear on 
the back of the cheque. If the cheque had been so rubber- 
stamped the results of endorsement of it would follow from 
the legal fiction that it had been endorsed (some of thes 
results are traced in section (3) of this article under the 
heading “* Legal Points *’). Almost always, the customer i 
the payee, but the proposed amending Bill provides that to 
protect the occasional payee of a cheque who is not the 
customer of the collecting bank, the special crossing of that 
cheque will not be tantamount to endorsement by the 
payee. 

The second paragraph of the amending Bill would pro- 
vide that a cheque deemed in this way to be endorsed after 
being honoured would be evidence of receipt of the 
amount by the payee without the revenue stamping of the 
cheque. 

The last paragraph would ensure that the practice intro- 
duced for cheques would also apply to dividend warrants, 
interest warrants and bankers’ drafts, but would not apply 
to bills of exchange (other than cheques), postal order, 
warrants drawn on the Paymaster-General or cheques on 4 
British bank handed for collection to a banker abroad. 


(2) The Commercial Aspects 


There is no doubt at all that to dispense with endorse- 
ments on cheques would lead to significant savings in ume 
and manpower. Mr. Graham Page cited an estimate tha! 
of about 600 million cheques that are endorsed annually, 
all are examined by paying banks and about five-sixths by 
collecting banks, meaning that there are some 1,100 million 
examinations of endorsements every year, occupying about 
1? million man-hours per annum at a cost of more than 
£500,000. He also estimates, on the basis of figures give" 
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by the General Post Office for the examination and endorse- 
ment of cheques which it pays into banks, that such work 
by the community at large costs more than 2} million man- 
hours or £1 million annually. It is fair to add that the 
Committee of London Clearing Bankers, in a letter to The Times 
on October 30, indicated that it did not accept Mr. 
Graham Page’s estimate of the cost of examination of 
endorsements by the banks. However, it is not clear whether 
the Association objects to the estimate of 1? million man- 
hours or to the possible implication that dispensing with 
endorsements would immediately cut their costs by 
{500,000 a year. Certainly, even if the man-hour figure is 
more or less correct, it does not follow that £500,000 a 
year of economies in staff costs would accrue forthwith, for 
this item of expenditure is largely a fixed cost, except in the 

long term. Nevertheless, by re-posting of staff, re-allocation 

of duties, increased efficiency on other tasks and so on, it is 

surely to be expected that the banks would in effect gain 

to the extent of a large part of the monetary equivalent of 
the man-hours devoted to examining endorsements. 

Further, if 1? million man-hours is a reasonable estimate of 
the time so spent, £500,000 would seem to be a not 

unreasonable estimate in money terms. 

An inherent part of Mr. Graham Page’s proposal is that 
itwill no longer be a common practice for a receipt form to 
be on the back of a cheque. The drawer would have legal 
evidence, in the rubber-stamping of a cheque, that the 
money had in fact been paid to the payee and it is argued 
that a signed receipt is therefore superfluous. To safeguard 
against Cheques being unnecessarily negotiated by endorse- 
ment and thus depriving the drawer of his legal evidence 
in lieu of a receipt, cheques should have printed on them 
“Payee should not endorse if paying this cheque into own 
bank account.’” Mr. Graham Page states that four years 
ago more than 10 per cent. of cheques had receipts on the 
back of them and estimates that the number may be 
approaching 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 

When the proposed Bill was first made known, many 
bodies representing industry and commerce insisted that 
the practice of giving receipts on the back of cheques should 
be retained. However, since then it has become clear 
partly by an addition to the Bill) that, as shown in the 
preceding paragraph, the drawer of a cheque would have 
gal evidence of receipt by the payee, and it may be that 
his change will satisfy the opponents. It must not be 
owerlooked, nevertheless, that there are advantages in the 
fice from having receipts on cheques—notably, receipt 
forms are in batches from the bank, filing is facilitated, 
“follow-up ” requests to creditors for receipts are unneces- 
sary, and—a point referred to in section (5) (‘‘ The 
Position and Problems of the Accountant and Auditor ”)— 
teceipted cheques fit into many mechanised accounting 
systems. If payments by cheque were to require no receipts, 
whether on the backs of the cheques or otherwise, the use 
‘now widespread) by local authorities and public utilities 
of automatic receipting machines would also be affected. 
Pethaps the crucial point will be whether or not the 
Chancellor can accept the loss of revenue from the stamp 
duty which would be entailed by dispensing with stamps on 
the backs of receipted cheques. Mr. Graham Page contends 
that the general economies resulting from the Bill would 


justify the loss of revenue. It may be added, however, that 
it might be difficult for the Chancellor to resist the argu- 
ment that in equity all receipts, not only those on cheques, 
should be free of stamp duty; if this argument were admit- 
ted the loss of revenue would be swollen by a much greater 
remission of stamp duty. 


(3) Legal Points 

Mr. Graham Page’s proposal may be seen as a reminder 
of how far the form, if not the substance, of the law is liable 
to cease to be relevant to current practice. By Section 73 
of the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, an Act which codified 
some 2,500 reported cases going back to 1603, a cheque is 
defined merely as a variant of a bill of exchange, a “ bill 
of exchange drawn on a banker payable on demand.” But, 
in practice as distinct from law, a cheque is not normally 
dealt with like a bill of exchange: some 97 per cent. of all 
cheques are paid by the payees into their own bank 
accounts. 

In the result,°many of the provisions of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, dealing with endorsement, negotiation and 
delivery, are hurdles for examinees to surmount rather than 
pitfalls in practice. In Macdonald v. Nash [1924] A.C., Lord 
Haldane alluded (obiter) to “the cautious practice of 
bankers and others in asking for what resembles a respons- 
ible indorsement for reasons of convenience,” throwing 
doubt on the existence of any requirement in law for 
an endorsement. We have the high authority of the 
late Sir John Paget, x.c. (Law of Banking, fifth edition, 
page 117) for saying that “‘the common practice of 
paying bankers to refuse payment unless the ostensible 
payee signs on the back of the cheque seems. . . without 
justification.” It will be noted that this great authority 
on banking law uses the neutral phrase “ signs on the 
back,” not “‘ endorsement ”’ (or, in law, “ indorsement ”’). 
‘“* Endorsement’ means a transfer of the cheque by 
writing on it the name of the party transferring it and 
delivering it to the person to whom it is endorsed. But 
this is not what happens as between the payee and the 
paying bank when a payee either personally or through the 
agency of his collecting bank presents a cheque to the bank 
on which it is drawn: the payee is not then negotiating 
the cheque. He is under no legal necessity to endorse the 
cheque—no matter whether it is a “ bearer” or “ order ”’ 
cheque. 

In practice, however, collecting banks insist on endorse- 
ment of cheques paid into the payee’s bank. One reason 
for this insistence is that since the payee of a cheque rarely 
pays it into the branch of the bank on which it is drawn, 
but normally hands it to his own bank to collect for him, 
the paying bank regards the payee’s signature as an 
indication to the paying bank of the authority conferred on 
the agent for collection. Another reason is sometimes said 
to be that the bank intends the payee’s signature to be a 
receipt; but to advance this reason is to walk right into 
one of the unresolved problems of the general law, namely, 
whether a person who is under an obligation to pay a sum 
of money is entitled to require the payee, as a condition of 
payment, to furnish a receipt. Let it be noted, in connec- 
tion with this point, that a cheque is defined by statute as an 
‘unconditional order ” on the paying bank. 
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In addition to the reason—or the two reasons—just men- 
tioned for the insistence by collecting banks on a signature 
on the reverse of a cheque, they intend the signature to be 
an endorsement, and it may in fact amount to one, so as 
to constitute the collecting bank, if it credits its customer 
with the amount of the cheque, a holder for value instead 
of a mere agent for collection. In Capital and Counties 
Bank v. Gordon [1903] A.C. 240, this was the position 
arrived at, with the result that by having credited the 
payee with cash and made itself a holder for value the 
collecting bank deprived itself of the protection given to a 
banker collecting for a customer by Section 82 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882. In consequence, Parliament 
amended the law, and the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act, 1906, now provides that a banker receives 
payment for a customer within the meaning of Section 82 
of the 1882 Act “ notwithstanding that he credits his 
customer’s account with the amount of the cheque before 
receiving payment thereof.” But although by virtue of the 
1906 Act the collecting banker by taking an eridorsed 
cheque may therefore be acting as his customer’s agent for 
the purposes of Section 82 of the 1882 Act, it may be that 
he still has the position of a holder for the purposes of other 
Sections of the 1882 Act. Since Mr. Graham Page’s 
proposed amending Bill is confined to making the stamp of 
the collecting banker the equivalent of endorsement, it 
would not alter the position in this respect. 


(4) The Banking Implications 

We have discussed in section (2) above (“‘ Commercial 
Aspects’) the saving in manpower in the banks. The 
question of the examination of endorsements inside the 
banks demands further discussion. This examination must 
necessarily take time. The “ canceller” of the cheque 
must see that the technicalities are observed—for example, 
that a cheque payable to Messrs. Smith is not endorsed 
“Smith & Co.,” though it might be properly endorsed 
“ Smiths ” or “ Smith & Sons ” (or even “* Tom and Harry 
Smith,” or “‘ Smith Brothers ’’). Individual bank officers 
regard the examination of endorsements as a tedious part of 
their duties, not simply as a trivial addition to the day’s 
routine. It is true that the tricks of the game are soon 
learnt. Once having met cheques in favour of Messrs. 
Smith, the bank clerk may thereafter remember that 
“Smith & Co.” will not do. The fact is that he must 
remember it, and moreover, must be sure that he applies 
the knowledge that he has remembered. This takes time. 
And cheques are in fact returned through the clearing 
marked “‘ Endorsement Irregular” for minor faults such 
as those committed by the lady who will sign “‘ Mrs. Mary 
Smith.” 

Some who would welcome a dispensation from the 
necessity for the endorsement of cheques consider that there 
are better means than those of Mr. Graham Page of 
bringing it about. In a letter to The Times on October 20, 
for example, the President of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
wrote that “‘ change which avoids the hazards of legislation 
has the advantage of flexibility and facilitates experiment ” 
and gave, as one of the alternatives to a Bill amending the 
Act of 1882, the “ modification of banking practices.’’ He 
did not specify what modifications he had in mind, but it 
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is obvious that a common use of bearer cheques marked 
Payee only—Not Negotiable use which woul 
involve no legislation—would be a neat way of cbviating 
the need for endorsement. The effect would be that to 
the extent that cheques in this form were used, all the 
economies anticipated from the dispensation from endorg. 
ment would be achieved. The practice would, in fact, be 
an extension of that at present put in force by, for example, 
issuing houses which almost universally expect that 
cheques sent with applications for allotments in new capital 
issues should be bearer cheques in the form in question, 
thus saving them the trouble and expense of having jo 
endorse a great number of cheques in a short space of time. 

The opposition to reliance upon a wide extension of this 
usage seems to stem mainly from the banks, which; in so far 
as they have expressed views, apparently regard Mr. 
Graham Page’s proposal as a preferable means of dis. 
pensing with endorsement. Their reasons seem to be 
twofold. Firstly—here the banks would claim to be als 
talking for the general public—it is asked whether the 
drawer of a cheque should be permitted, in the generality 
of cases, to deprive the payee of the advantages of negoti- 
ability? (One answer to this—and one that is particularly 
important from the auditor’s point of view—is that cheques 
are sometimes endorsed and passed in payment of debts 
that are not recorded in the books). Secondly, it is averred 
—and here the banks would claim to be talking of a 
failing of the general public—that people would not be 
easily persuaded that a bearer cheque, even with the 
special markings in question, would avoid the risk of 
misappropriation as efficiently as an order cheque: habit 
in these matters dies hard and the man in the street regards 
an order cheque as safe and a bearer cheque, any bearer 
cheque, as dangerous. Moreover, even apart from the 
question of safety, the ordinary man, it is argued, would 
not readily take to the use of cheques of the special form. 

To this twofold argument those who are impressed with 
the advantages of this ‘‘ modification of banking practice” 
issue a twofold retort, as follows. Firstly, it is admitted 
that although only 3 per cent. of cheques are at present 
negotiated, the advantages of negotiation for those who 
want it would be retained if the banks issued two kinds of 
cheque books—one, with bearer cheques marked “a/c 
Payee Only—Not Negotiable ’’ and the other with order 
cheques. Order cheques could then continue to be used 
but, the contention runs, if the banks encouraged and 
promoted the use of the marked bearer cheques to the 
exclusion of order cheqttes, a stage would soon be reached 
when endorsements would be obviated for a large propor 
tion of cheque transactions. And, secondly, even if the 
public are now reluctant to use bearer cheques, this 
reluctance would be overcome by the suggested encourage- 
ment and promotion of them by the banks. 

It should be noted that if a collecting bank receives 4 
cheque payable, say, to ‘“‘ George Smith or Bearer” and 
marked “a/c Payee—Not Negotiable” the banks mus 
exercise special care. In spite of the words “ or Bearer, 
the collecting bank must not credit the cheque to the 
account of any other person than George Smith, on pal! 
of possibly being liable for negligence. The collecting bank 
gets the money, and in the nature of things it is open—™ 
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On what statistical 
grounds does the ant claim 
to symbolise industry? Solid 
ones, according to contemporary 
estimates. For Ants Limited, with a 
labour force of 10,000 billion and world- 

wide ramifications, has an annual turnover of Illustrated below is the Executive model, one of 


8,000 million tons of subsoil and a daily the range of nine calculators designed by 
Monroe to meet évery need. A copy of 


an informative brochure, “‘ Business 
control of operations on such a scale would be impossible Figuring”, will gladly 


without the most efficient and up-to-date office equipment. It be sent on request. 
may safely be assumed therefore, that Monroe Adding-Calculators 
are saving time and cutting costs in the office of the Chief Account-ant. 


consumption of 640 million gallons of insects. Budgetary 


.., cuts the cost—of all calculations 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
Fenton 10-!1 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, GROsvenor 7541 
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open thi.n the paying bank—to an action for conversion if 
a mistake is made. Thus, the legal position of the banks 
—and of the collecting bank especially—receiving a bearer 
cheque «narked “‘ a/c Payee—Not Negotiable” is far from 
being entirely secure. It follows that in opposing the 
general use Of bearer cheques marked in the way indi- 
cated, the banks seem also to be thinking of their own 
interests from the point of view of their possible liability 
for negligence. 


(5) The Position and Problems of the Accountant 
and Auditor 


Accountants, having divided functions—as businessmen, 
company accountants and auditors—must necessarily have 
a number of views on the proposed abolition of endorse- 
ments. To strike a balance among these different views is 
difficult, for some of them diverge. In the brief comment in 
our last issue we said that we had the impression that 
accountants generally would welcome Mr. Graham Page’s 
Bill, but reflection and discussion now suggest that some 
possible qualifications to this welcome may be necessary. 

Accountants in whatever capacity, but particularly as 
businessmen and company accountants, will join with the 
general business community in welcoming the considerable 
economies that would follow dispensing with endorsements. 
Particularly as businessmen and company accountants, 
some may also wish still to support the retention of receipts 
o the backs of cheques. Furthermore, receipts on the 
backs of cheques are an integral part of many mechanised 
book-keeping systems, so that the accountant in a 
mechanised accounting department is especially concerned 
to preserve the practice. 

On the other hand, while most auditors appear to regard 
the growing use of the receipt on the back of a cheque as 
carrying net advantages, others are not persuaded of this. 
Ifthe acceptance by a paying and collecting bank of the 
signature on a receipt on the back of a cheque amounted to 
an assurance by the bank that it had verified the signature 
as being that of the proper recipient of the money (or of the 
recipient’s accredited agent), then the auditor would have 
the best of all worlds. But the banks cannot be charged 
with this responsibility. A paying bank cannot know all 
the signatures of all the payees of all its customers. The 
collecting bank will know George Smith and his signature, 
but it is not to know that he is the George Smith whom the 
drawer of a cheque wishes to pay. There is the further 
stumbling block that if the cheque is made payable 
“against signature of the receipt form on the reverse ”’ it 
becomes a conditional order, and not a cheque at all, but 
this difficulty could be avoided by printing on the cheque 
amere request to sign the receipt on the reverse, for such a 
request would not turn the cheque into an unconditional 
order. Banks are now asking their larger customers (for 
example, local authorities) to give an indemnity against 
loss when receipts are required on the backs of cheques. 
That such indemnities should be asked for—still more, 
siven—must be regarded from the auditor’s point of view 
4 a reflection upon the value of the receipt. 

_ Admitted, then, that the auditor cannot have a “ cast- 
on” receipt on the back of the cheque, the question is 
whether his task is made easier or harder by the system of 


giving receipts in this form? The direct examination of 
vouchers is an extremely difficult task to do hour after 
hour efficiently and even audit clerks who have above- 
average ability, powers of concentration and experience 
may easily pass a false receipt. On balance, therefore, 
there may be little or nothing lost in replacing a part of the 
vouchers by receipted cheques. On the other hand, 
counterfoils in receipt books will not exist for payments 
received by cheques with receipt forms on the reverse and a 
loophole to fraud in the recipient’s office may thus be 

opened. Since, however, the falsification of counterfoils is, 

in any event, one of the easiest and most common methods 
of defalcation, not much emphasis should be placed on this 

point. Our own conclusion is that, on the whole, the 

average auditor need not be concerned at a further exten- 

sion of the practice of giving receipts on cheques—but, also, 

he need not have many regrets if the practice were brought 

to an end. Ifit were brought to an end, in the way proposed 

by Mr. Graham Page’s draft Bill, a cheque that had re- 

ceived the collecting bank’s special crossing would, in law, 

be evidence of the receipt of the money by the payee and 

would be accepted as such by the auditor. 

There remains to consider the auditor’s position if 
unendorsed cheques became the vogue (apart from the 
ending of the practice of giving receipts on the backs of 
cheques). Here, the auditor is mainly concerned with two 
questions. First, would the opportunities for fraud be 
increased or decreased? Second, would investigation into 
suspected fraud be assisted or impeded ? 

On the first question, Mr. Graham Page argues very 
convincingly that his proposal would be a deterrent to 
fraud. At present, the argument runs, endorsing a cheque, 
merely by writing the payee’s name on the reverse, turns 
the cheque into a bearer one that can be paid into any 
account. Under the proposal, cheques would be endorsed 
only rarely, when being negotiated: anyone endorsing a 
cheque would be doing something unusual and he would 
therefore be more liable to detection if acting fraudulently. 

On the second question, paid cheques are used in 
several ways in an investigation into suspected fraud. 
There is the possibility of conversion of a cheque into 
cash by an officer of the auditor’s client. Any cheque 
drawn on the client’s bank may have been converted into 
cash by being paid into the client’s account in the same or 
another bank in place of cash takings. If this has happened, 
examination of the endorsements on the backs of returned 
cheques may reveal that an endorsement is irregular. For 
example, a series of cheques may be made out to “ Smiths 
Stores ” for goods supplied to the client and an additional 
cheque may be made out to “‘ Smiths,” endorsed “Smiths” 
and paid into the client’s account in the place of cash takings, 
the receipt being manufactured by the delinquent by means 
of the subtle use of an estimate. 

Another way in which endorsed cheques are of value in 
investigations applies when the collecting bank is other 
than the paying bank. A cheque returned through the 
bank may, on examination, reveal a forged endorsement. 
It will probably be difficult, certainly until there has been 
a lapse of time, to obtain from the collecting bank disclosure 
of the name of the account to which it credited the cheque. 
The bank will probably divulge, with the person’s authority, 
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whether a cheque has or has not been credited to a given 
person’s account, but this is of very limited use in a 
back duty or suspected fraud investigation. Failing 
some improvement on present banking procedure, the 
difficulty would be the same whether cheques are 
endorsed or not—but the point is that a defective endorse- 
ment may put the auditor on warning at an earlier stage 
and that the handwriting on the reverse of the cheque may 
prove a decisive factor in the collection of evidence. It 
should also be noted that if the fraudulent “‘ payee’s ” name 
is similar to that of the real payee, the person committing 
the fraud is assured that the familiar name will appear on 
the bank pass-book sheet, thus making the auditor’s task 
more difficult. 

In using paid cheques for any fraud investigations, it is 
frequently convenient to sort the cheques by reference to 
their endorsements, the majority of which can be quickly 
identified as being regular. These signatures which are 
unknown or infrequent or only in manuscript can then be 
re-examined (especially by reference to the collecting 
bank). 


The auditor must, therefore, there seems little doubt, 


enter the important reservation that his support tor My 
Graham Page’s proposal can be forthcoming only if there 
are adequate safeguards against these impediments which 
would prevent the discovery of fraud or would make more 
difficult investigations into suspected fraud. An essential 
safeguard would seem to be that unendorsed cheques 
should be very strictly credited to the account of the named 
payee and the latitude allowed the banks in crediting ay 
account in a name slightly divergent from that of the payee 
should no longer be extended. This would mean the retury 
to drawer of a fairly considerable number of cheques for 
amendment of the payee’s name, and the saving of map- 
power and time by dispensing with endorsements would, 
to that extent, be lost. However, even with the introduction 
of this safeguard the economies (and other advantages) of 
the proposal would undoubtedly remain large and worth. 
while. The other essential safeguard is that banks would 
have to revise their present rules and procedures—and the 
public would have to consent to the revision—so that the 
name of the account credited with a cheque could be 
divulged promptly to an auditor acting in the interests of 
the drawer of the cheque. 


The Taxation of Capital Gains 


By A. R. ILERSIC, M.sc.(ECoN.), B.com. 


THERE ARE REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT 
controversy may soon begin over the ques- 
tion of a capital gains tax in this country. 
The next election cannot be much more 
than a year from now and if a Labour 


bluntly, 


decided” and, a few lines later, more 
“until it ernments, 
capital gains are to be brought in.” ! some regard the tempo of redistribution o! 


strongly redistributive nature of the tax 
decided whether policy pursued by post-war governments, 
wealth and income as far too slow. (Never- 
theless, the reduction in the concentration 


Government were returned, it would almost 
certainly introduce such a tax. It was made 
clear that although the subject was not 
specifically mentioned in the terms of 
reference of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Income and Profits, it was to 
consider the inclusion for tax purposes of 
profits at present treated as capital. One 
may pretty confidently forecast a minority 
report in favour of a capital gains tax. The 
minority reservation to the Commission’s 
interim report on personal taxation said 
that any final judgment on the differentia- 
tion between the tax on earned income and 
that on unearned income must be withheld 
“until more basic issues concerning the 
definition of income for tax purposes are 
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Political and Economic Arguments 


The political case for capital gains taxa- 
tion derives mainly from social considera- 
tions, in particular from the wish to reduce 
the existing concentration of wealth. Un- 
official calculations suggest that about one 
half of the national capital in England 
and Wales is owned by one per cent. of 
the adult population,? and despite the 


‘! Second Report on Taxation of Personal 
Incomes (Cmd. 9105). Paragraph 33 of 
reservation by Mrs. V. Anstey and Messrs. 
Woodcock, Bullock and Kaldor. 


K. Langley, The Distribution of Capital 
in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
February, 1951. 


of wealth in the last thirty or forty years has 
been far-reaching indeed). But a case can 
also be made out on economic grounds for 
some form of capital taxation. Its precise 
yield can hardly be forecast, but even 
£100 million or £200 million a yea, 
although modest compared with the revenue 
from income tax, would enable the high 
marginal rates of sur-tax to be reduced and 
incentives to be thereby restored. Even 
the Trades Union Congress in its memoran- 
dum to the Royal Commission admitted 
that further redistribution of income wa 
impracticable along the lines followed up 
to now. Certainly, the effects of the curren! 
direct taxation upon personal and corporal 
incentives and upon saving and investmem 
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in the private sector are evident, even if 
dificult ‘o measure statistically. The T.U.C. 
then indirectly advocated capital taxation 
by continuing that “it did not agree with 
the view that redistribution of incomes has 
gone too far.” 


Re-allocation of the national wealth may 
be done by a capital levy or by some form 
of capital gains tax. A capital levy would be 
an attractive plank in no Party platform. 
It would be complex to enforce, would 
dislocate the capital market and would 
produce uncertainty in the economy 
generally. The capital gains tax, on the 
other hand, has authoritative support. It 
has been asserted by a leading American 
authority that ‘‘ the main and decisive case 
for inclusion of capital items (for tax pur- 
poses) rests upon the fact that equity among 
individuals is impossible under an income 
tax which disregards such items of (capital) 
gains and losses.”"? Or, as Professor Seltzer 
has argued, since income tax is designed to 
reduce inequalities in income distribution, 
it should apply to capital gains which 
increase an individual’s relative economic 
power, and make him better able to bear 
the additional tax.4 


The truth of Professor Simons’ contention 
was evidenced by the stock market specula- 
tion during the Dalton era, when the gilt- 
edged market became, in the opinion of 
one authority, “‘ the happy hunting ground 
of speculators instead of the safe resort of 
‘widows and orphans’ and conservative 
financial institutions.”® Speculative trans- 
actions on an Officially supported market 
produced a steady flow of capital profits, 
which under the British tax law are untaxed, 
unless accruing to the professional dealer, 
and are thus worth, to the sur-tax payer at 
the highest rate, twenty times the same sum 
inincome. Any measure, such as a capital 
gains tax, which would reduce such 
speculation can be supported. 


The social case for such taxation receives 
support from data relating to the operation 
of the tax on income from “ sales or dealings 
in property” in the United States. Al- 
though the revenue from the application of 
income tax to capital gains represented less 
than 2 per cent. of adjusted gross income in 
1950, the importance of these gains in the 
high income ranges was marked. According 
to the Canadian Tax Journal (Vol. II, No. 2, 
page 128), “The percentage of gross 
incomes accounted for by net capital gains 
in the income group $5,000-25,000 was 


_* Prof. H. Simons. Personal Income Taxation. 
University of Chicago Press., p. 157. 

‘L. H. Seltzer. The Nature and Tax Treat- 
ment of Capital Gains and Losses. National Bureau 
of Economic and Social Research. 

*R. Sayers. “ Central Banking in the Light 
of Recens British and American Experience.” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1949. 


only 2 per cent. as against 22 per cent. for 


incomes ranging from $250,000-500,000 
and 31 per cent. for incomes between 
$500,000 and $2 million.”’ The implication 
is underlined by the fact that “* only 4 per 
cent. of all taxpayers actually recorded any 
net capital gains, whereas over 70 per cent. 
of taxpayers with incomes in excess of 
$250,000 did enjoy such gains.” The yield 
from the tax in 1950 was only 4-2 per cent. 
of the total personal income tax yield. In 
other words, while relatively few people 
receive such gains, they constitute for these 
persons a substantial source of income. 


American Experience 


Four points concerning the operation of 
the tax emerge from American experience. 
The first is that by far the most important 
class of property transactions affected by 
the tax is stock exchange dealings (all 
property is classed as capital except that 
held for sale in a trade or business). While 
the tax covers a wide range of transactions 
in all kinds of property and other classes of 
assets including private houses, and even 
assets which are “ exchanged ” on a non- 
financial basis, some restriction upon the 
type of transaction assessable to tax has been 
necessary. 

The second feature is that in conditions of 
economic stability or, more precisely, 
monetary stability, the yield from the tax is 
relatively small. On average during the 
past decade, it has been barely 5 per cent. 
of the total yield from the personal income 
tax. Only in periods of pronounced boom 
does the tax raise any substantial revenue: 
during the stock exchange boom between 
1926 and 1929 the annual yield represented 
over 40 per cent. of the personal income tax 
collected. In contrast, following the stock 
market collapse in 1931, losses to individuals 
representing 36 per cent. of their income tax 
liability were admitted. However, in 1933 
the practice of setting net losses against tax- 
able income was repealed. Since then, such 
losses may be set only against similar gains, 
with the exception that an excess loss up 
to $1,000 may be set against income in any 
year. The balance of the “ excess ”’ loss 
may be carried forward. Yields in periods 
before 1933 are not, therefore, comparable 
with those after that year. But it is to be 
noted that despite the considerable post- 
war boom in security values the yield from 
individual capital gains between 1945 and 
1951 represented barely 4 per cent. of 
total personal tax revenues. 

The third feature is that the tax in the 
United States operates only when a gain is 
realised—a limitation mainly aimed at 
easing the problems of administration, 
which are great enough already, without 
multiplying them by making unrealised 
gains taxable. On the score of equity it is 


usually argued that any capital gains tax 
should proceed similarly—that unless a gain 
is in fact realised, it should not be taxed. 
By the same token, however, it is arguable 
that the reverse is true. For example, during 
a boom a credit-worthy borrower with 
substantial assets may be able to supple- 
ment his net income by borrowing against 
his assets rather than by realising any of 
them. Another individual who owns sub- 
stantial assets, being unable, for various 
reasons, to borrow sufficient for his needs, 
may be forced to liquidate certain assets. 
If only realised gains were taxable two 
equally wealthy individuals would be taxed 
differently. An individual may reduce his 
saving out of current income because of an 
appreciation in his assets; he may thus 
increase his consumption but avoid assess- 
ment on the capital appreciation. If, 
however, he continues to save from current 
income but realises assets for consumption 
purposes, he is taxed on the realised 
appreciation. Such considerations may 
suggest that in equity any gain or loss, 
whether realised or not, should be assessed.® 


The fourth feature is the provision for 
loss offset. To some, this would appear to 
be an integral part of any capital gains tax, 
if it is to be equitable. Supporters of an 
egalitarian society would probably argue, 
however, that there is no good reason for the 
loss offset. They would affirm that forced 
realisations of assets entailing a capital 
loss are unusual and that most wealthy 
people, as the American experience has 
revealed, are able to postpone indefinitely 
realisation of particular assets. To some at 
least of those for whom the purpose of the 
capital gains tax is the redistribution of the 
national capital the loss offset would merely 
retard the pace of redistribution and would 
therefore be illogical. 


The Internal Revenue in the United 
States distinguishes between “ short-term ” 
and “long-term ”’ gains and losses—those 
resulting from the sale of an asset which 
has been held less than six months or more 
than that period. Long-term gains are 
assessed at half the rate of short-term gains, 
on the principle that “ speculative ” gains 
should bear a heavier rate of tax than those 
which have accrued over a long period. 
The definition of “ short ” is quite arbitrary 
and has often been changed. A difficulty 
is that the higher rate of tax on short-term 
gains will be avoided by postponement of 
realisation of assets. To escape both this 
difficulty and the arbitrary definition of 
* long ” and “ short ” periods, a prospective 
capital gains tax in the United Kingdom 
might fail to differentiate between short- 
term and long-term gains. 


* This view was put to the Royal Commission 
by the Fabian Society (Minutes of Evidence, 
paragraph 35). 
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In the United States, the tax on security 
transactions represents the main source of 
revenue and supporters of such a tax here 
might be tempted to restrict its scope, at 
least initially, to stock exchange transac- 
tions, and possibly transactions in real 
property which can easily be traced. The 
precise effects of such a tax on security 
transactions is far from clear; the issue is 
still hotly debated in the United States. 
The opinion is widely held that the tax 
exaggerates the fluctuation in security 
values, in so far as investors defer realising 
their gains on a rising market, thereby 
intensifying the upward movement in 
prices. When market values fall, the know- 
ledge that a loss offset will be available may 
cause some stockholders to realise stocks 
which otherwise they would have retained 
in the hope that prices would again rise: 
their sales will tend to depress prices further. 
This argument appears to assume that tax 
considerations are paramount—an assump- 
tion which is probably true of the wealthy, 
who would be most affected by capital 
taxation. It is generally agreed in the 
United States that one of the most effective 
remaining methods of tax avoidance for 
individuals is provided by the operation of 
the loss offset. 

In the United States gains less losses may 
be aggregated with income and assessed to 
the appropriate rate of tax or alternatively 
long-term gains less losses may be assessed 
separately from income at 26 per cent. 
Which particular method the taxpayer 
selects will depend upon his individual 
circumstances. Given the existing income 
and sur-tax structure in the United King- 
dom, it seems almost certain that capital 
gains would have to be assessed, initially at 
any rate, at a flat rate of tax.” 


Objections to Capital Taxes 


For over thirty years,. the taxation of 
capital gains has been the most criticised 
feature of the Internal Revenue Code in the 
United States. According to a leading 
authority, ‘* the effective legal definition (of 
gains and losses) has varied from time to 
time; ... the dividing line between long- 
and short-term transactions has at different 


7The Fabian Society advocates that short- 
term gains (defined as those obtained in holding 
an asset for up to 12 months) should be ‘* added 
to income’’ and assessed to the appropriate 
“rate of income and sur-tax prevailing at the 
time,’’ and long-term gains should be “ aver- 
aged ’’ over the years during which they were 
made. No rate is suggested for the long-term 
gains, except that it should be “ progressive 
with the size of the gain”’ (op. cit., paragraph 
38.) In contrast, the Trades Union Congress 
wants gains treated as a “special class of income 
and .. . not consolidated with ordinary income 
and the rate of tax determined independently 
of the standard rate of income tax.’ (Royal 
Commission Memorandum of Evidence 14, 
paragraph 119.) 
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times been 24, 18, 12 and 6 months; . . . the 
point at which the owner of any kind of 
assets ceases to be merely an investor and 
becomes, in the eyes of the law, engaged in 
buying and selling them, is by no means 
always clear and has been the subject of 
much litigation; . . . what constitutes “‘ real- 
isation ”’ has also been altered by the statutes 
and courts from time to time.’’® In brief, 
the legal and administrative complexities 
of the tax are very great and inevitably 
lead to inequities in its operation. But 
these considerations apart, there are more 
fundamental objections. 

' The most important of these objections 
concerns the practice of taxing realised 
capital profits on stock exchange transac- 
tions. This, it is argued, entails a form of 
double taxation. Appreciation of share 
values arises largely from the growing 
reserves of a company and the prospect that 
at some future date they will be capitalised. 
The reserves are accumulated primarily 
out of profits which have already borne 
tax; to tax the vendor of such a share on 
his “ capital ” profit is equivalent to taxing 
the income derived from the company twice, 
once when earned and again when it leads 
to the appreciation in the share value. 
According to an American inquiry, between 
1871-1937 for every $2.50 retained by a 
corporation, the market value of the share 
appreciated by $1.80. Similar data are 
not available for the United Kingdom, but 
clearly the discrimination inherent in the 
tax is marked. In this country, as a result 
of the policy of dividend limitation which 
forced—and forces—companies to increase 
their reserves at the shareholder’s immediate 
expense, this problem would be particularly 
acute. 

In so far as an asset derives its value from 
the income it earns, a rise in its value 
merely reflects its increased earning power, 
for example, the market value of a share 
increases when the dividend is raised. The 
income is already adequately taxed, and 
if the owner realises the asset at an apparent 
profit, he is further taxed when a capital 
gains tax operates. Further, the entire 
proceeds of the sale may be sufficient only 
to enable the seller to buy another asset 
which will yield him a similar net income. 

This inequity could be partly overcome 
by exempting corporate income from 
income tax (as opposed to profits tax), 
except to the extent that it is distributed. 


Effects of Inflation 


One factor more than any other has 
heightened the attraction of capital taxation 
for its protagonists: the inflation of post-war 
values. In the last resort, much of the 
increase in security prices and more especi- 


8 L. H. Seltzer, op. cit., page 5. 


ally of real property values is attr‘butable. 
not to any increase in its real wort), but to 
an appreciation of its paper value. By 
taxing such appreciation, the confiscatory 
policy implicit in any system of redistriby. 
tive finance is undoubtedly well served. 
Since it is evident that the electorate cap 
compel any government to pursue a policy 
of full employment, whatever the cost in the 
instability of prices, it may be assumed tha 
this country will continue to experience , 
secular inflation. In such conditions the 
tax will always provide a net revenue, which 
in so far as it is derived from the real capital 
of individuals will expedite the redistriby. 
tion of the national wealth. 


If it be assumed that a British tax would 
produce a yield equivalent to the tax in 
the United States, that is, approximately 
4 per cent. of the total corporate and per. 
sonal income tax, then the annual yield 
would be about £80 million. Such a retum 
can hardly be regarded as adequate for the 
administrative effort on the part of the 
Inland Revenue, much less the additional 
burden on the accountancy profession. 


“The prominence of capital gains as a 
source of private wealth in the United 
States and the origin of considerable 
amounts of them in reinvested corporate 
profits,” writes Professor Seltzer, “* early led 
this country to treat them as ordinary con- 
stituents of income.’® This particular 
development was the logical and inevitable 
outcome of the functioning of a young and 
dynamic economy with vast undeveloped 
resources in which capital profits could be 
made very easily. No one contemplating 
the British economy in 1954 would seriously 
suggest that these particular qualities were 
particularly in evidence. The big fortunes 
in this country have been made and estate 
duty is now steadily whittling them down. 
Both estate duty and sur-tax are at much 
higher rates here than in the United States. 
The stamp duty is here a burdensome im- 
post on security dealings; in the United 
States it is negligible. 

It is apparent that the case for the tax 
must rest not on economic but on political 
grounds, and, more specifically, on the 
argument that further redistribution of the 
national income and wealth is desirable. 
But further redistribution would inevitably 
bring substantial changes in the structure 
of the economy, changes that would move 
us further from what is still basically 4 
private enterprise economy, financed largely 
from private wealth and relying mainly on 
monetary incentives for its continuance an 
progress. There will be more than one view 
on the issue whether changes of this kind 
are acceptable. 


® Op. cit. There are also important historical 
reasons for the tax, as given in Chapter 2% 
Professor Seltzer’s book. 
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An urgent and complicated overseas 

requisition for. spare parts for the Mark 

} VII Jaguar causes no dismay when it 

reaches the Coventry factory. Speedily 

: nA Uf the requisition is absorbed into the gen- 

eral routine, and soon the spares are on 

their way to New York or Nairobi, é 
Bombay or Brisbane, to earn valuable 

dollars and swell Britain’s export drive. 

With 300 agents in 25 countries, the 

efficient despatch of spares is no easy 

matter. But Jaguar Ltd. rely on 

Kalamazoo Strip Index to give them the 

required information quickly.  Avail- 

ability, current price, location—all the 

facts necessary for rapid invoicing and 

despatch are immediately to hand so 

that Agents’ requisitions are met with- . 

out delay. You too will have time to 

spare when you turn to Kalamazoo! 
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yourself, 
Mr. Secretary 


Of all forms of commercial waste the most common, the 
most careless and the most costly is time. Machines have 
superseded slow, old-fashioned methods of accountancy and 
. are helping to solve this problem. 


Numerous systems have been devised to help you in this 
task — but nothing can assist you more than the ANSON 
PAYROLL MACHINE in the efficient organisation of the 
work in your office. Now, with the aid of an Anson, your 
wages clerk can make all essential entries in 60 seconds on 
Wage Sheet, Pay Slip and Tax Card. Transcription errors 
are entirely eliminated and there is a time-saving of 65%. 


No special training is required to operate the ANSON. It 
produces a// the essential P.A.Y.E. and wages records in half 
the time, at half the cost, without the need for perforated strips. 
Simplify wages and salaries by installing an ANSON NOW! 


A FREE DEMONSTRATION will convince you that the 
ANSON is a real investment. Write or telephone for full 
particulars today. 


REMEMBER! 
THE ANSON 
TAX CARD 
IS NOTA 
CARBON 


Equally effective for ledger work and receipts 
ANSON enquiry form 


rT 955 
| GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. 


Anson House, 58 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel: WATerloo 3746/9 


Please send full details of the ANSON Payroll Machine without obligation. 
NAME TITLE 
ADDRESS 


Approx. No. of employ 


ACCOUNTANTS 


WANTED 


for the 
ARMY EMERGENCY 
RESERVE 


to spend 
FIFTEEN DAYS 


IN CAMP 


earning full pay and allowances 
plus 
a total of 


IN TAX FREE BOUNTY 
& EFFICIENCY GRANT 


You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 
Emergency Reserve (Cat. 2A) you have no other duties during 
the year. If a grave national emergency should arise, you may 
be called up for service in the United Kingdom. You can be 
called out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers 
are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for 
two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- 
commissioned rank there is every possibility of your filling an 
existing vacancy or of being promoted as soon as a vacancy occurs. 


Lend your skill to Britain, 
doing the job you know best 


Send this coupon now for details of how to join to: | 


0.C. HEADQUARTERS, 
ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE 
R.A.P.C. 


District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot. 
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Apportionment 


By W. H. D. WINDER, .a., LL.D. 


As A GENERALISATION IT SEEMS TRUE TO SAY THAT 
accountants almost instinctively tend to apportion periodical 
payments of money to “ broken ” periods of time. The law 
of taxation, with which this article is not concerned, pro- 
vides familiar instances of legal apportionment but it can 
hardly be said that the law favours apportionment in 
principle. If it had done so a special * Act for the better 
Apportionment of Rents and other periodical Payments ” 
would hardly have been necessary. This Act, the Appor- 
tionment Act of 1870, often provides an answer when a 
question of apportionment is raised, though it does not 
resolve all difficulties. It is often thought—or hoped—that 
the Act is a talisman in an awkward legal and financial 
situation. “‘I rely on the Apportionment Act,” is an 
argument sometimes heard in Court when counsel is at the 
end of his forensic resources. Accountants, as well as 
lawyers, have frequently relied on it in vain. 

The basic provision of the Act contained in Section 2 is 
that: 

all rents, annuities, dividends, and other periodical payments in 

the nature of income (whether reserved or made payable under 

an instrument in writing or otherwise) shall, like interest on 

money lent, be considered as accruing from day to day, and 

shall be apportionable in respect of time accordingly. 


The crux of this enactment is the simile of interest on money 
lent. Such a periodical payment as interest on money lent 
seems always to have been apportionable, and to have 
legislated by reference to this familiar instance is the 
shortest and best method that Parliament could have used 
to make its meaning clear. The word “ annuities ” in the 
Section is defined to include “ salaries and pensions,” and 
“rents” includes rent service, rent charge, and rent seck, 
and also tithes and all periodical payments or renderings in 
lieu of or in the nature of rent or tithe. The word “ divi- 
dends ” is also defined specially for the purposes of the Act. 
The apportionment of company dividends is a subject 
which calls for separate treatment.* 

It is clear from Section 3 that to be “ apportionable in 
respect of time ”’ does not mean that a proportionate part 
of the money is legally recoverable at any time in the 
broken period. The legal remedy must await the expiry of 
the relevant period or whatever time must elapse before a 
remedy for recovery of an unapportioned sum would be 
available. It is provided that “ the apportioned part of any 
such rent, annuity, dividend, or other payment shall be 
payable or recoverable in the case of a continuing rent, 


*We intend to publish an article by Mr. Winder on this 
subject in a forthcoming issue.—Editor, ACCOUNTANCY. 


annuity, or other such payment when the entire portion of 
which such apportioned part shall form part shall become 
due and payable, and not before.” And in the case of a 
rent, annuity, or other such payment “ determined by 
re-entry, death, or otherwise ’’ payment or recovery can be 
enforced “ when the next entire portion of the same would 
have been payable if the same had not so determined, and 
not before.” To set at rest any possible doubt about the 
appropriate legal remedies it is laid down in the next 
Section of the Act that all persons shall have the same 
remedies for recovering apportioned parts as for entire 
portions. 


Scope of the Apportionment Act 


Two years after the passing of the Act it was said by the 
then Lord Chancellor in the Court of Appeal in Chancery 
that “the veal object of the statute was to obliterate 
technical distinctions between different kinds of fixed 
income recurring from time to time at stated periods, upon 
which, on account of their nature, those in receipt of income 
would rely for their maintenance and their ordinary 
arrangements in life” (Lord Selborne, L.C., Jones v. Ogle 
L.R. 8 Ch. Apps. 192, page 196). The Court held that the 
Act did not apply to the profits of a private business 
divisible as the managing partners should direct. The 
question of apportionment arose in this way. A testator 
bequeathed the “ dividends ”’ and income of his share and 
interest in a partnership to A for life, and after his death he 
gave the said share and interest to his daughter absolutely. 
Under the deed of partnership the accounts of the firm were 
made up in the January in each year, and the profits of the 
previous year ascertained, the account being settled and 
signed by all the partners. The managing partners then 
decided what dividend should be paid to the partners, and 
the dividend was paid by instalments in the next few 
months. It was held that the dividend in respect of the 
profits realised during the year 1870, which was declared in 
January, 1871, was not a “dividend” or a “ periodical 
payment ” within the Act and was not apportionable. 
Speaking for the Court, the Lord Chancellor said that 
they would be sorry to put on the Act any narrow construc- 
tion which would tend to diminish its beneficial operation 
for the purpose evidently intended. But, on the other hand, 
it was not for the Court to put upon the Act any interpreta- 
tion going beyond that purpose, and which must tend to 
embarrass or interfere with the working out of trading 
partnerships and other kinds of business which pay what 
may be called “‘ dividends,” but are really payments of an 
entirely different nature and do not proceed upon the basis 
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of a fixed income recurring from time to time. Dividends 
of limited companies are within the scope of the Act. 

Another illustration will be given of the absence of 
apportionment in circumstances which prima facie might 
appear to be within the scope of the Act. In re Jenkins 
[1915] 1 Ch. 46 it was held not to apply in a case of 
forfeiture and a discretionary trust of a life interest. A 
testator gave a share of his estate to trustees upon trust to 
pay the income thereof to his son for life, but directed that 
any income for the time being payable to him “ shall only 
be paid to him so long as he shall not attempt to assign or 
charge the same.” The son by deed purported to assign his 
life interest by way of mortgage to secure money lent to him. 
At the date of this mortgage the trustees had in their hands 
a sum of £365 representing income of the son’s share 
received by them before that date; they subsequently 
received a sum of £393 representing income of the share 
received by them after the date of the mortgage, and of the 
latter sum £254 represented the apportioned part up to that 
date. It was held that neither the son nor his mortgagee 
was entitled to the £254, although he or his mortgagee was 
entitled to the £365. 


Accrual of Rent and Bankruptcy 


The general rule is that rent accrues due on the quarter 
day or other date provided for in the lease. This rule is of 
importance notwithstanding the Apportionment Act. 
Thus in one case a testator forgave his tenant “ all rent or 
arrears of rent which may be due and owing from him at 
the time of my decease ”’ and it was held that this testamen- 
tary provision extended only to the rent due at the quarter 
day immediately preceding the testator’s death. The 
tenant was liable to pay all rent after that quarter day 
notwithstanding Section 2 of the Act and the terms of the 
gift, according to the decision in re Lucas (55 L.J. Ch. 101). 

But when a tenant becomes bankrupt during the 
currency of a quarter or other period, the current rent is 
apportionable under the Act and the proportionable part 
up to the bankruptcy is “ rent accrued due, prior to the 
date of adjudication ” within the meaning of Section 35 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, and the landlord, after the 
expiry of such quarter or other period, may distrain. In 
re Howell [1895] 1 Q.B. 844, it was held that in such a case 
by virtue of the Apportionment Act the rent in question 
accrues due prior to the order of adjudication. No doubt 
it is not payable until the end of the quarter but it “‘ accrues 
due” within the meaning of Section 35. With regard to 
proof for rent in bankruptcy it is expressly provided in 
paragraph 20 of the 2nd Schedule of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1914, that: 

When any rent or other payment falls due at stated periods, 
and the receiving order is made at any time other than one of 
those periods, the person entitled to the rent or payment may 
prove for a proportionable part thereof up to the date of the 
order as if the rent or payment grew due from day to day. 
These are statutory changes in the common law which is 

as stated by Patteson, J. in Slack v. Sharpe (8 A. & E. 373): 

Rent accrues when it becomes due, and at no other time. If, 

however, there be no demise, and an action be brought merely 
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for use and occupation, then the compensation due ‘or such 
actual occupation “‘ accrues,” like interest, de die in diem. 


Apportionment of Premiums 


According to the decision in Whincup v. Hughes [1871] § 
C.P. 78, an articled clerk or apprentice has no right, in the 
absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the articles, to 
a return of any part of the premium paid in the event of the 
death of the principal or master during the currency of the 
articles. This was held to be so even though by far the 
greater part of the period remains to be served. In that case 
a premium had been paid for an apprenticeship of six years 
and the master died within a year. The case was said to 
come “‘ within the rule that where a sum of money has been 
paid for an entire consideration, and there is only a partial 
failure of consideration, neither the whole nor any part of 
such sum can be recovered.” 

The better opinion now is that this decision is no longer 
of any practical effect in view of the operation of the Law 
Reform (Frustrated Contracts) Act, 1943. Apparently now 
the articled clerk would be able to recover the premium, 
less a sum in respect of the principal’s expenses, including a 
sum in respect of instruction. The Act says nothing about 
apportionment in express terms but apportionment on these 
lines does seem to be contemplated by Section 1 (2) of the 
Act, which declares that all sums paid or payable to any 
party in pursuance of a contract before the time when the 
parties were discharged by frustration shall be recoverable 
as money had and received for the use of the party by 
whom the sums were paid or shall cease to be payable if 
they have not yet been paid. This is subject to the proviso 
that if the party to whom the sums were paid or were 
payable incurred expenses before the time of discharge in, 
or for the purpose of, the performance of the contract, the 
Court may, if it considers it just to do so, allow him to 
retain or recover the whole or any part of the sums, not 
being an amount in excess of the expenses so incurred. 

A contract of apprenticeship or an agreement between 
a master and an articled clerk is dissolved by the adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy of the master if he or the apprentice or 
clerk gives notice in writing to the trustee in bankruptcy to 
that effect. In that event there may be an apportionment 
of the premium, for Section 34 (1) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1914, empowers the trustee to repay out of the property of 
the bankrupt a reasonable proportion of any fee paid to the 
bankrupt. 


Partnership Premiums 


The Partnership Act, 1890, dealt with the question of the 
apportionment of partnership premiums where the partnet- 
ship is prematurely dissolved. Section 40 of the Act enacts 
that where one partner has paid a premium to another on 
entering into a partnership for a fixed term, and the 
partnership is dissolved before the expiration of that term 
otherwise than by the death of a partner, the Court may 
order the repayment of the premium, or of such part thereol 
as it thinks just, having regard to the terms of the partner 
ship contract and to the length of time during which the 
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partnership has continued. This power to apportion does 
not exist in two cases, namely: (a) if the dissolution is, in 
the judgment of the Court, wholly or chiefly due to the 
misconduct of the partner who paid the premium, and 
(b) if the partnership has been dissolved by an agreement 
containing no provision for a return of any part of the 
premium. 

It would appear from the reasoning in the judgments in 
Atwood v. Maude (L.R. 3 Ch. Apps. 369) that the pro- 
portionate part to be returned is, in the absence of special 
reasons to the contrary, a sum bearing the same proportion 
to the whole premium as the unexpired part of the partner- 
ship term originally contracted for bears to the whole term. 

Arbitrators under a common arbitration clause in 
partnership articles (not expressly providing for reference 
of any question as to return of premium) have power to 
award a return of the premium or part thereof as part of 
the terms of dissolution: see Belfield v. Bourne [1894] 
1 Ch. 521. 


Apportionability of Wages and Salaries 


The question whether wages and salaries can be appor- 
tioned in law is constantly arising when contracts of 
employment unexpectedly terminate for some reason and 
it is unfortunate that it is not certain whether or not the 
provisions of the Apportionment Act always or ever apply 
on the termination of these contracts. The extent of the 
right to remuneration turns, in the first place, on the 
distinction between entire and divisible contracts of service. 
An entire contract of service is a contract which gives a 
right to remuneration upon the completion of a stated piece 
of work or period of service. A divisible contract of service 
isone which, while giving a right to remuneration in respect 
of a stated piece of work or period of service, provides that 
the remuneration shall accrue from time to time in the 
course of the work or service. Under an entire contract no 
right to remuneration exists, except by custom, where the 
work or period of service has not been completed. The 
leading case is Cutter v. Powell (6 T.R. 320) in which a man 
was engaged as second mate for a particular voyage, the 
engagement providing for the payment to him of thirty 
guineas if “‘ he proceeded, continued, and did his work ” 
as second mate. He died when more than two-thirds of 
the voyage was performed and it was held that his repre- 
sentative could recover nothing. ; 
The disadvantage, from the employee’s point of view, of 
entire contracts of service is somewhat mitigated by his 
right of recovery on what is called a quantum meruit claim 
(meaning, as much as he has earned) if the contract has 
been discharged by breach of contract by the employer, or 
has given place to a new contract, express or implied, to pay 
a proportionate part of the remuneration. A right to sue 
upon a quantum meruit exists only where the original contract 
has been discharged, and the doing and acceptance of the 
work under it has given rise to a new implied contract to pay 
for it. While such new contract is implied in law where the 
original contract has been discharged by breach by the 
employer, no such new contract is implied by law where the 
original contract has been rescinded by consent, but the 


facts must be sufficient to lead to the inference of a new 
contract. In other words, there is no automatic right to a 
quantum meruit adjustment for broken periods of service as 
there is if the Apportionment Act rules apply. 


Under a divisible contract a proportionate part of the 
total remuneration is recoverable at the times referred to on 
the contract. For example, the case of Taylor v. Laird [1856] 
1 H. & N. 266 can be contrasted with Cutter v. Powell. The 
plaintiff was appointed to command a steamer to go out on 
a voyage at fixed pay of £50 per month and 20 per cent. on 
the net proceeds of goods sold. The plaintiff abandoned 
the command before the voyage was completed. He was 
held to be entitled to recover pay for each month of com- 
pleted service. But would he, as the law is at present, 
recover also for the broken period of the last month of 
service? No certain answer can be given. He clearly 
would if the Apportionment Act applied. 


A contract providing for remuneration “ at the rate” of 
so much per annum, admits of apportionment under the 
Act but a contract providing for remuneration of so much 
per annum excludes the operation of the Act. This seems 
to be the general effect of the judicial decisions which were 
given with reference to the remuneration of directors of 
companies. The following are cases in point: Swabey v. Port 
Darwin Gold Mining Co. (1 Meg. 385); Inman v. Ackroyd 
[rgo1] 1 Q.B. 615; McConnell’s Claim [1901] 1 Ch. 732; 
and Jn re Central De Kaap Gold Mines (69 L.J. Ch. 18). 

At common law a servant dismissed for misconduct could 
not recover any part of the remuneration accruing due to 
him, even if the contract were a divisible contract. If a 
servant died during the currency of a divisible contract his 
representative is entitled to recover an apportioned part of 
the remuneration. It has, however, been suggested that the 
Apportionment Act, by making salaries apportionable from 
day to day, has taken away the basis of the common law 
rule regarding the effect of dismissal for misconduct, and 
that it is not now correct to say that a servant dismissed for 
misconduct would be relying on his misconduct in order to 
invoke the Act. This suggestion is borne out by some 
judicial opinions given in Moriarty v. Regent’s Garage Co. 
[1921] 1 K.B. 423, though these opinions are not binding 
as a precedent in the strict sense. 


In this case two judges in the Divisional Court held, 
though their decision was reversed by the Court of Appeal 
on technical grounds, that a salary payable to the director 
of the defendant company was apportionable under the 
Apportionment Act because the Act speaks of “‘ annuities, 
dividends, and other periodical payments in the nature of 
income ”’ and includes in its definition of “ annuities,”’ 
“ salaries and pensions.” In substance, this decision seems 
clearly correct on the facts if the issue could have been duly 
raised. McCardie, J., asked whether a man should be 
deprived of remuneration for five and a half months’ work 
because during the last fortnight he had done something 
for which he had been dismissed, and said the point would 
have “ere long” to arise for decision. Unfortunately, 
more than thirty years afterwards the point has still . 
not arisen for decision. It remains one of those questions 
for the solution of which it is unsafe to rely on the 
Apportionment Act. 
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A Decimal System for Britain ? 


THE QUESTION WHETHER BRITAIN SHOULD 
have a decimal coinage is often raised. 
Royal Commissions are set up periodically 
to make reports, Members of Parliament 
debate the issue in the House, and patriotic 
citizens write letters to the newspapers, 
suggesting ways and means of achieving the 
much-desired reform. For that it is desired 
is in no doubt. There seems to exist a 
consensus of opinion that a decimal system 
would result in substantial advantages to the 
community, and that commerce in 
particular would benefit. 

The accountant is bound to be interested 
if only because he spends so much time in 
wrestling with columns of figures mainly 
consisting of pounds, shillings and pence. 
More than any other professional man, he 
would gain from the adoption of a decimal 
system. Conversely, his influence, brought 
to bear at the right time and place, might 
well be decisive in producing, or at least 
in hastening, the change. 


The Historical Background 


Since the human hand has ten fingers, and 
since fingers have always been used for 
counting purposes, one may assume that 
the decimal system has a_ respectable 
antiquity. The ancient Egyptians are said 
to have used it. In Europe, its first recorded 
use was in the sixteenth century, when the 
Dutch mathematician Simon Stevinus tried 
to interest his government in a system of 
decimal calculation. Our own countryman, 
James Watt, was one of the first to suggest 
a metric system of weights and measures, 
but it was the young United States of 
America which took the first practical steps. 
In 1786 they blazed the trail by adopting 
the dollar, divisible into one hundred cents, 
as their standard coin. 

A second, and more sweeping, move was 
made by France after the Revolution, 
when weights, measures and coinage were 
decimalised at a single stroke by decree. 
This Draconian measure, which no doubt 
cut across many old established interests at 
the time, completely justified itself, and no 
one in France has ever suggested going back 
to ‘the days before the kilogramme, ‘the 
metre, and the franc. 
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By R. ROBERT, a.c.1s. 


During the nineteenth century, many 
other countries followed the French 
example: Germany in 1873 ; the Scandinavian 
States in 1875; Russia in 1839 and 1897; 
Japan in 1871; the countries of the Latin 
Union in 1865; and so on. Today, practic- 
ally every foreign country in the world 
employs a decimal coinage. So, incidentally, 
do the following British Commonwealth 
countries: Barbados, British Guiana, 
Canada, Ceylon, Honduras, Hong Kong, 
Jamaica, Kenya, Malaya, Mauritius, New- 
foundland, North Borneo, Seychelles, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda. In New 
Zealand, Australia, India and South 
Africa, there exist active movements and 
associations campaigning for a change to 
the metric system and a decimal coinage. 

A lead from Britain, it can be seen, would 
decide the issue on a world-wide scale. 


Royal Commissions and the Decimal 
Association 


Though the question of a decimal coinage 
for this country has been often discussed, 
it is now just over one hundred years since 
anything was officially done. In 1852 there 
was a gesture of approval for the principle 
of decimalisation, and “as a first step 
towards a decimal coinage ”’ the florin was 
introduced. Admirable in intention, it is 
not entirely clear whether or not this was 
a move in the right direction. Certainly the 
banks were not at the time in favour of 
half-crowns being withdrawn from circula- 
tion and, indeed, insisted on their being 
restored as currency. The fact is that the 
systems most favoured by modern 
* decimalists”” (some of which will be 
mentioned later) do not envisage retention 
of the two shilling piece, despite its being 
one tenth of a pound. 

However, by creating the florin, the 
authorities tacitly admitted the short- 
comings of the present system, with its 
twelve pence to the shilling and other 
complex sub-divisions, and at least unlocked 
the door to the decimal system. The 
arguments for and against the system went 
on, and during the present century several 
efforts were made to get something more 
done. For example, in 1920, a Royal 


Commission was appointed to examine the 
proposals put forward in the * Pound and 
Mil ” Bill, which had been introduced into 
the House of Lords by Lord Southwark. 
At the same time the Commission considered 
another Decimal Coinage Bill which had 
been sponsored by Lord Leverhulme, and 
which contained an entirely different set of 
proposals. 

What was the result ? Obviously much in 
favour of some positive action being taken, 
theoretically in favour of decimalising the 
coinage, the members of the Commission 
disagreed among themselves on the merits 
of the rival schemes then engaging their 
attention. The Government of the day, with 
no unanimous recommendation to work 
upon, decided to let the matter drop. 

Another Royal Commission considered 
the advisability of new weights and measures 
legislation only a few years ago. Its report, 
published by H.M. Stationery Office in 
May 1951, took the form of a blue book. 
Briefly, the Commission recommended 
adoption of a metric system in this country, 
to be preceded by the introduction of a 
decimal coinage. But rather pessimistically 
(from the “‘ decimalist ’” point of view) it 
considered that the change would have to be 


‘ spread over a period of twenty years. 


One must not ignore the work which the 
Decimal Association has carried on for over 
sixty years. It is a frankly propagandist 
organisation, but one is obliged to add that 
it grinds no personal axes. _Its aims, a 
outlined in its literature, can be simply 
stated. The Decimal Association is it 
favour of easier arithmetic for every day; it 
wants a decimal coinage, a metric system 
of weights and measures; it wants counting 
in tens, so that the mnemonic systems and 
the mental athletics so essential in making 
calculations at present are no_ longer 
necessary. 


The Pros and Cons 


The movement in favour of decimals in out 
monetary and mercantile affairs is, there- 
fore, a strong one. Nor could it be otherwise, 
for its arguments must surely be recogm 

as valid by even the most biased partisan 
for the status quo. A decimal currency would 
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A PLEASURE TO WORK WITH— 
and ready to switch to any accounting job 


With its exclusive sensing panels, the Burroughs 
Sensimatic is as versatile as your needs — it becomes 
any machine you want at the turn of a knob. No 


other accounting machine is so useful — because no 
other accounting machine can do so many things so 
well. There are five series of Burroughs Sensimatics, 
with from 2 to 19 totals. See them now. Telephone 
your nearest Burroughs Office today! Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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“Tell me, please — 


where should I invest 


this money? ” 


Professional men are no strangers to questions such 
as this. So many people who quite suddenly come 
into possession of substantial sums are at a loss to 
know how to invest them. 

A little probing reveals the essentials they seek — 
safety for capital, accessibility without trouble in 


case of need, a reasonable and regular rate of interest. 
Where can you find these needs better served than 
by investment with a Building Society? There 
is the added advantage that income tax is paid by 
the Society. 

We shall be glad to send you full details. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 


LONDON - W.C.I 


CITY OFFICE: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 3556 


ASSETS £109, 000,000 RESERVES OVER £3,000,000 
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not only simplify accounting procedures 
and the book-keeping of every business in 
the country, large or small, but it would 
gave time in thousands of the sinall, daily 
transactions of private life. 

Granted a full metric system, children’s 
education could be revolutionised (as it has 
been on the Continent) since pupils would 
have to concentrate less on the complicated 
relationships between the Ib., the cwt., the 
ton, and so on, and would be able to devote 
time to more important things. 

Another point which the “ Decimalists ” 
stress is the extent to which a metric 
system, linked to a decimal coinage, would 
help our export trade. Overseas buyers, 
ysed to reckoning in tens and hundreds, 
find great difficulty in comprehending 
English invoices and other documents, 
because quantities and prices have first to 
be translated into ratios that can be under- 
stood. Adoption by us of an all-embracing 
decimal system would, on the representation 
of our own consuls abroad, greatly stimulate 
our selling. 

Taken altogether the pros build up into a 
powerful case, a case which has received the 
support of the British Federation of 
Industries and similar bodies. But, for 
reasons which we shall try to explain, the 
“Decimalists”” are in the position of a 
victorious army which is prevented from 
occupying the conquered territory. State- 
ments of the cons are hard to come by and 
many of those closely concerned with this 
issue are reluctant to be drawn into express- 
ing their opinion. However, it can be 
said that, in the past at any rate, the 
Institute of Bankers and the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce favoured a 
decimal system, for both sponsored the 
“Pound and Mil ”’ Bill, to which reference 
was made earlier. 

Admittedly, there are reasons against the 
adoption of a decimal coinage in this 
country. One will already have suggested 
iself to the practising accountant. From 
personal experience he will be aware of the 
very large amount of capital locked up in 
accounting and book-keeping machinery, 
much of which would presumably become 
obsolete or require substantial modification 
on the day that a decimalisation decree 
came into effect. It is certainly difficult to 
see how cash registers could be adapted 
though that may be possible) but adding 
machines could obviously continue to 
render useful service, provided the shillings 
and pence keys were ignored. On the 
authority of a leading machine manu- 
facturer, other accounting equipment could 
probably be adapted, though whether this 
should be at the cost of the Government is 
not clear. Probably the Government would 
have to foot the bill, but if the experience of 
other countries is to be relied upon the 
burden o». the Exchequer need not necess- 


arily be a heavy one. To quote an example, 
the Swiss Government, when converting to 
the metric system, offered to reimburse all 
expenses involved, but found that the claims 
were negligible. In this country, and at the 
present time, the expense would no doubt 
be greater. Cost, then, provides a valid 
argument of those who favour things 
remaining as they are. 

But, once the changeover has been 
accomplished, there would be undoubted 
savings. Firstly, economies would flow 
directly from the use of a decimal coinage: 
the greater ease of computation, increased 
clerical efficiency, and the reduction of 
overhead expenses. Secondly, the new 
office machinery would have one great 
advantage over the old. Machines that are 
designed to handle decimals can be used for 
calculating weights and measures, as well as 
for coinage. 


Three Possible Systems 


Though there are no doubt other arguments 
against the system it is probably true, as the 
Decimal Association contends, that many 
of them are of a purely psychological nature. 
Britain clings to its old customs and 
traditions. It has become accustomed to 
reckoning in pence and sixpences and 
shillings. Some logic there certainly is in 
this attitude, and it prompts the question: 
how could a decimal coinage be introduced 
so as to cause a minimum of inconvenience ? 
Further, it may be asked: what is to be the 
basic unit? How many of our present 
Erglish coins, some of them—like the 
penny—with a thousand years of history 
behind them, are to remain in circulation ? 
Answers cannot very well be compressed 
into a few paragraphs. 

But there seem to be at least three possible 
schemes for a decimal coinage with serious 
claims to attention. The “ Pound and 
Mil” system, already mentioned, still has 
many advocates, despite the 1920 Com- 
mission and the strictures which it passed. 
Briefly, the proposal was for a £ divided 
into 1,000 “ mils” (a new unit) instead of 
into 960 farthings. The shilling would then 
be worth 50 “ mils,” the florin 100 “‘ mils,” 
and the pound ten florins. But the system 
involved the abandonment of the penny, 
and was rejected as a completely alien 
invention. 

Still, examining the proposition afresh, 
one can see that it would be easy to upgrade 
the value of the penny so that there would 
be ten pennies to the shilling. Whilst it is 
not, perhaps, the system most likely to be 
adopted, it remains one to be considered. 

The ‘Hundred Penny” and_ the 
“* Hundred Halfpenny ” are the two others 
which have been put forward for considera- 
tion. As the former has not found any wide 
support in any quarter, we need not 


dwell on it. The “ Hundred Halfpenny ” 
idea, on the other hand, a simple and 
straightforward one, has been received with 
enthusiasm by many different sections of 
the community. 

An important point is that unless prices 
are changing fast any coinage reform must 
avoid revaluation. As we all know, few 
articles can now be purchased for one 
penny (though there is a postage stamp of 
that denomination), but for 14d. it is 
possible to buy a newspaper, and for 2d. to 
travel a short distance in a bus. The stamp, 
newspaper and bus fare must continue to 
cost the same after as before the introduction 
of a decimal coinage. 

The lowest coin in general use, nowadays, 
is the halfpenny. And the halfpenny is the 
base on which the system can probably be 
most easily erected. Its value would remain 
unchanged, as would that of every other 
coin at present in circulation. But a new 
unit, which might for the sake of conveni- 
ence be a paper note, worth one hundred 
halfpennies would have to be created. This 
new unit, it is suggested by the Decimal 
Association, might be termed a “ royal,” 
to distinguish it from the American dollar. 

Since every payment in the new currency 
could be made with the existing coins, 
none of these need be withdrawn immedi- 
ately, but the Government would have to 
pass legislation making it compulsory for 
everyone to keep and render accounts in 
royals and halfpennies (or cents) and not in 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

At some later stage, when the system had 
established itself, the threepenny piece 
would be replaced by a five-cent piece, and 
the sixpence by a ten-cent piece, the shilling 
by the 20-cent or 25-cent piece, the florin 
and the half-crown by a 50-cent piece. 
The pound sterling could remain a part of 
the new currency, but only for as long as was 
considered necessary. 

There, on a dominant note of practical 
suggestion, we are obliged to leave this 
vexed, but infinitely interesting subject. 
Many aspects of it have unavoidably been 
left untouched. Others have yet to be 
revealed by the interests and persons most 
directly affected. 

But, whatever one’s personal views may 
be concerning the campaign for a decimal 
coinage, it is apparent that its champions 
have, in the “Hundred Halfpenny ” 
scheme, evolved something ingenious, plaus- 
ible and neat, something that can be made 
to work, something that does not disregard 
our cherished traditions and our attachment 
to the old British coins. This compromise 
system is well worth thinking about, at least 
until some better system is suggested—but 
let us not continue the process of meditation 
for too long. Eventually, unless we are to 
remain isolated in the modern world, action 
will have to be taken. 
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A Professional Half-Cenitury 


By NICHOLAS A. H. STACEY 


THE MOST UNHISTORICAL OF PROFESSIONS— 
accountancy—has this year produced a 
profusion of literature about its past. Fifty 
Years—the Story of the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants* brings the number 
of historical works on accountancy to three. 
Anniversaries are the occasions for com- 
memoration, but perhaps the post-war 
intensification of the uses of accounting 
skills in society and a recent appreciation 
of the still greater developments that lie 
ahead provide an equally significant reason 
for these appearances in print. 

Fifty Years is written in an easy style; it 
is short and eminently readable. The 
history of the Association is traced through 
the labours and devotions of its leading 
spirits rather than through the impact of 
events. Thie reader is given a bird’s-eye- 
view of the Association’s early struggles, its 
vicissitudes—increasingly tinged with suc- 
cesses—and its gradual emergence as the 
“third estate” in the accountancy pro- 
fession in England. The book is primarily 
addressed to members and students of the 
Association but all who are interested in 
accounting will gain from it fresh informa- 
tion about the formative years of the pro- 
fession. Careful sifting of the archives at 
Bedford Square has filled the book with 
facts. 


The raison d’étre of historical studies of 
this kind is to pronounce judgment not 
so much on motivating impulses as upon the 
success or failure of the efforts to which 
they led. The motivation of the foundation 
of the Association was the need that some 
felt for an accounting body which would 
cater for the demands of would-be account- 
ants unable or unwilling to enter into 
articled clerkships or to satisfy the demand 
for long service in the profession. Successive 
developments have shown that the Associa- 
tion has fulfilled the hope of its founders. 


Charting the history of the Association is 
not difficult. It has a legal birthday (1904), 
a legal date of confirmation (1930, recog- 
nition for municipal audit) and a legal date 


* Published by the”Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants, London, price 4s. 
net. Pp. 70. 
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of maturity (1948 Companies Act). This 
published record of its history proudly 
traces the course over the half-century. It 
should give every encouragement to mem- 
bers and studems of the Association. Fifty 
years in the life of a professional society is 
comparatively short, but it is long enough 
to show its justification for lusty survival. 
To commemorate the Association is also 
to give a tacit compliment to the older 
bodies of accountants, the English, Scottish 
and Irish Institutes and the Society, for 
including the body in the inner sanctum 
once it proved itself. 

The Association was, and to a much more 
limited extent remains, unorthodox. It is 
right that this should be so. Had it aimed 
only at emulating the older bodies its 
justification for survival would have been 
zero. It infused new ideas; it allowed recruits 
to take its examinations without articles 
or long professional service ; it encouraged 
the emancipation of women by admitting 
them to membership; it introduced in its 
syllabus—and in doing so was then con- 
sidered much in advance of the times—cost 
accounting and taxation in 1917; it also 
claims to have been the first accounting 
body to suggest, in 1914, a scheme for an 
integrated course of training to be run in 
co-operation between the accountancy 
bodies and the universities. 

Many hands and brains helped the 
Association to be born, to grow and to 
consolidate itself. Marshall Hall, Lord 
Birkenhead and Neville Chamberlain gave 
encouragement in the early days; Sir 
Robert Horne, Sir William Middlebrook, 
Sir Walter Raine and Sir Thomas Robinson 
proffered hope when municipal recognition 
was sought; and later the Association was 
also able to enlist the goodwill and imagina- 
tive sympathy of leading men in the 
other established accounting bodies. The 
standard-bearers over the last fifty years 
include the secretaries of the Association 
whose undaunted devotion to the cause was 
a pre-condition of success. There were 
many able chief executives, but none 
equalled J. C. Latham, the recently retired 
secretary and present director, in stature, 
assiduity or industry. As one who worked 
with him over a number of years and 


who had with him some friendly cvergence, 
of opinion, the writer must heve recor 
how much J. C. L. was admired by his 
council and his colleagues in pevfecting , 
realisable picture of the objectives of the 
Association. Let it also be added how much 
encouragement, selfless devotion and able 
guidance, he was able to draw upon in such 
presidents of the Association as J. M. 
Biggar, Alex Parkes, and, more recently, 
Lord Latham. 

Until recently, the Association devoted 
its energy and resource to the developmen 
of its organisation within the framework of 
the ideals of its founders. The task was 
severely practical. Now that it enjoys 
recognition and equality in the hierarchy 
of the accounting profession, it must surely 
look forward to new advances. The 
frontiers of the subject demand exploration 
to ascertain how accounting can be en- 
listed in the solution of pressing contem. 
porary problems. The basic unity between 
accounting and economics so much empha- 
sised by the late Lord Stamp is still awaiting 
realisation for the greater benefit of both 
In achieving this realisation, in supplying 
the theories and ideas which will help 
achieve it, the Association should contribute 
an important part. Nothing is further from 
the truth than the belief that maturity mus 
mean orthodoxy. 

The reviewer, for one, hopes that the 
Association will be a vigorous reformer in 
the profession of accounting, encouraging 
experimentation, bringing forward its ideas, 
(among which there will necessarily be bad 
as well as good). There have been time 
in the history of the Association when a 
little more avant garde thinking would have 
stolen a march on the other accounting 
bodies. Such an occasion could have been 
the extension of council membership to 
non-practising accountants before the other 
bodies took the lead. Bearing in mind 
that the Association’s membership con 
sisted, in greater degree than that of the 
other bodies, of accountants outside pro- 
fessional offices, such a step in any event 
would have been logical. Not to have been 
first on this issue must subject the Associa- 
tion to the censure which its own journal 
meted out as a text of chastisement to the 
other bodies at the time the Association 
sought fuller recognition: they were “ more 
concerned with themselves than with 
principles.” Particularly because its men 
bership has such wide interests in commerct 
and industry, the Association should b 
singularly well-placed to help in casting the 
net of accounting experimentation over 
wider area than accounting in the strictes 
sense: in retrospect it will be revealed tha 
no profession is an end in itself and that the 
problems of the accounting _professio 
cannot be solved in purely accounting ter™ 
and symbols. 
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TAXATION 


More About Terminal Losses 


The Relief 


THE TERMINAL LOSS IS THE TOTAL OF 
the following amounts in so far as they 
have not been otherwise taken into 
account so as to reduce or relieve any 
charge to tax: 

(a) the loss sustained in the trade, profes- 
sion or vocation in the year of 
assessment in which it is permanently 
discontinued ; 

(6) the relevant capital allowances for that 
year of assessment; 

(c) the loss sustained in the trade, profes- 
sion or vocation in the part of the 
preceding year of assessment begin- 
ning twelve months before the date of 
the discontinuance; 

(d) the same fraction of the relevant capi- 
tal allowances for that preceding year 
of assessment as the part beginning as 
aforesaid is of a year. 

The “ relevant capital allowances ” 
exclude amounts brought forward from 
an earlier year. A loss is to be com- 
puted in the same manner as profits are 
computed under Cases I and II of 
Schedule D. 

The purpose is to give relief against 
the profits charged to tax in the three 
years of assessment ended on April 5 
prior to the cessation of the business by 
reference to the loss and capital 
allowances of the twelve months to the 
date of cessation. On a change of 
ownership, assessment as for a cessation 
is regarded as a cessation for a terminal 
loss claim, but only so far as the owners 
have ceased to be such. If the change 
is in a partnership, any partner con- 
tinuing as such cannot make a terminal 
loss claim; his share of loss will be 
carried forward under Section 342 
of the Income Tax Act, 1952, unless 
relief is claimed under Section 341 of 
the Act. 


Loss In Penultimate Year Not 
in Ultimate One 

It is possible that there may be a 

terminal loss, notwithstanding that 


there is a profit in the ultimate period. 


Illustration : 
Profit, year to January 31, 1951 . £ goo 
Profit, year to January 31, 1952 1,100 
Profit, year to January 31, 1953... 300 
Loss, year to January 31, 1954 1,800 
Profit, six months to July 31, 1954 --- 600 


Capital Allowances: 
1951-52 £490; 1952-53 £450; 1953-54 £420; 
1954-55 £160 (computed having regard to 
the cessation). 


Assessments : Net 
Profits Capital _Assess- 
Allowances ment 
1951-52... £ goo £490 £410 
1952-53--- £1,100 £450 £650 
1953-54--- £ 300 £420 Nil 
£ 600 x 3! £L160+Li20 £103 
6 (bff) 
= £383 
Less loss brought forward Section 342 £103 
Nil 
The terminal loss is made up of: 
(a) loss in 1954-55 Nil 
(6) unrelieved capital allowances 1954- 
Nil 


(c) from August 1, "1953, to April 
5» 1954: 
6 23 
—x £1,800 -— x £600 = £683 
12 6 
(d) unrelieved capital allowances from 
August 1, 1953 to April 5, 1954... — Nil 
The loss would result in the repay- 
ment of tax for 1952-53 on £650 and 
for 1951-52 on £33. The balance of loss 
(£1,800 — £103 — £683 = £1,014) 
cannot be relieved unless a Section 341 
claim is available because of there 
being other income. 


Loss Created by Capital 
Allowances 
Capital allowances may themselves 
create a terminal loss. 


Illustration : 
Profit, year to December 31, 1950 ... £2,000 
Profit, year to December 31, 1951... 1,100 
Profit, year to December 31, 1952... 1,000 
Profit, year to December 31, 1953 --. 1,400 
Profit, 8 months to August 31, 1954... 500 


Capital Allowances: 
1951-52 £1,020; 1952-53 £1,350; 1953-54 
£1,650; 1954-55 £900. 


Assessments : Net 
Profits Capital Assess- 
Allowances ment 
1951-52... £2,000 £1,020 £980 
1952-53... £1,100 £1,100 Nil 
(c/f £250) 
1953-54--- £1,000 


increased to 


85 3% 
— xX — X 
£1,400 + x £500 


=£1,228 £1,228 
(c/f £672) Nil 
1954°55--- 43 
46 x £500 

= £302 £302 Nil 
Terminal Loss: 
(a) Nil 
(6) Unused capital allowances 954° 

55, £900 — £302 .. £56 

(c) Nil 


(d) Proportion of capital allowances 

from September 1, 1953 to April 
5» 1954 

7% 

£1,650= £985 

12 
but limited to the unused allow- 
ances, ignoring those of previous 


£672 


+» £1,270 


Terminal loss 


It seems that the full unrelieved capital 
allowances £672 are available (and 
not merely £1,650—£1,228=£422). 
The restriction in Section 18(6) of the 
Finance Act, 1954, applies to the 
proportion in (d), i.e. the £250 brought 
forward cannot be added to the 
£1,650 at that stage of the calculation. 


Outgoing Partner’s Share of Loss 


A curious point may arise in connection 
with an outgoing partner. The Acts 
require the partnership profits to be 
allocated for each year of assessment, 
and the precise manner of arriving at a 
terminal loss implies that the loss 
should be similarly allocated. Section 
18 (7) (c) of the 1954 Act requires 
capital allowances to be allocated 
according to the profit-sharing ratio. 


Illustration : 
Business assessed as discontinued on 
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December 31, 1954. Loss for year to that 
date, £1,200. 
(a) Loss in 1954-55 to date of cessa- 


tion 


84 
£1,200 £883 
12 


(6) Capital allowances 1954-55 (pro- 
portion to December 31, 1954 say) 320 


(c) Loss from January 1, 1954 to 
April 5, 

St. 61,000 317 

12 


(d) Capital allowances available from 
January 1, 1954 to April 5, 1954 


£420 III 
12 


£1,691 


Terminal loss 


There were three partners, A, B and 
C, sharing profits equally after allowing 
a salary of £1,000 to A and £500 to C. 


At first sight, it would appear that 
A’s share would be: 


Loss 


£1,631 
Add salaries 


1,500 


One-third of... . £3,131 = £1,044 


Salary 1,000 


Share of loss £44 


It seems, however, that the correct 
interpretation is this: 


(a) Loss in 1954-55 — 


Add salaries 83 months 1,104 
One-third of . £1,987 = £662 
Salary 83 months ... | 736 
Profit £m 


Taxation Notes 


Expenses Deductible Under 
Schedule E 


WHEN INCOME TAX WAS AT LOWER 
rates, it was not infrequently the case 
that a “‘ round sum” compromise was 
made between the Inspector of Taxes 
and the taxpayer on the deduction 
allowable in assessments under Schedule 
E. Today, the position may be serious. 
For example, if a director of a company 
controlled by the directors is paid £500 
by the company for expenses, but the 
amount allowed in the Schedule E 
assessment is only £300, the director 
will pay income tax, and where appro- 
priate sur-tax as well, on the £200. 
If he has not spent the £200 on the 
company’s business, this is all just and 
proper; but, unfortunately, it may be 
found that the Revenue takes an unduly 
narrow view of what comes within 
Rule 7 of the Rules of Schedule E 
(gth Sch., Income Tax Act, 1952), 
with the result that tax is in fact 
imposed on money not enjoyed as 
remuneration. It is true that the tax- 
payer has his right of appeal, but 
expenditure of this type is so seldom 
capable of proof that such an appeal 
often gets him nowhere. 

It may be well to examine the Rule 
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in question somewhat closely. It reads: 
If the holder of an office or employment 
of profit is necessarily obliged to incur and 
defray out of the emoluments thereof 
the expenses of travelling in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office or employ- 
ment, or of keeping and maintaining 
a horse to enable him to perform the 
same, or otherwise to expend money 
wholly, exclusively and necessarily in the 
performance of the said duties, there may 
be deducted from the emoluments to be 
assessed the expenses so _ necessarily 
incurred and defrayed. . 
The emphasis, it will be noticed, is 
on the word “ necessarily.”” The words 
*‘ wholly, exclusively ” can be hard to 
satisfy, but it is the word “‘ necessarily ” 
that is the worst obstacle. The main 
difficulty in the words “ wholly, exclu- 
sively ” is quantum, but it is important 
to remember that the expenditure 
must be in the performance of the 
duties, not in order to put the taxpayer 
in a position to perform them. 
Accordingly, no deduction can be 
made for expenses of travelling from 
home to place of employment (Cook v. 
Knott, 1887, 2 T.C. 246), or between a 
place where a business is catried on 
and the place where the duties of an 
employment are performed (Ricketts v. 


But A cannot have a “ tax ”’ pcofit whe 
the firm has a loss, therefore: 
Loss coe eee Nil 
(6) Capital allowances 1954-55. one-third) 
of £320 one £107 
(c) Loss in 1953-54 £317 
Add salaries 34 months 396 
One-third of £713 = £238 
Salary 3} months ... 264 
Profit ... £26 
Low ... Nil 
(d) Capital allowances in 
1953-54, one-third of 
Share of loss 
Colquhoun, 1924-25, 10 T.C. 118). 


Members of Parliament, however, are 
deemed to exercise their offices both 
at Westminster and in their constitu- 
encies. 

The reference to a horse can now be 
extended to a motor-car, inasmuch as 
the capital allowances for wear and tear 
are extended to employments by Sec- 
tion 302, Income Tax Act, 1952. 
Running expenses are covered by 
being “‘ necessarily incurred ”’ in travel- 
ling. In some cases, however, it is more 
equitable to agree a rate per mile for 
business trips. 

The net annual value, rates, etc., on 
the client’s garage used for housing 
the car, should not be overlooked. 
A bone of contention in connection 
with the use of motor-cars is the amount 
of private user. Section 289 provides 
for apportionment of capital allowances 
in such cases. Apportionment of these 
and running expenses can be on 4 
mileage basis. Unless _ reasonable 
records are kept, it makes agreement 
difficult. 

The expenses of parking cars, housing 
them for the night, etc., are, of course, 
legitimate expenses. Tips should be 
included. 

The cost of lodging at hotels, etc., 
when away from home, and the add 
tional cost of eating away from home, 
must be claimed. The word “ addi 
tional ” is important. Some Inspectors 
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“ You surprise me when you say you 
have no pension scheme: I have 
always regarded your company as 
thoroughly up-to-date in every way.” 
“Yes I know, and the absence of 
a pension scheme has been brought 


“,..A Legal and General 


Group Pension cheme ?”’ 


with very little provision. Of course, 
our Board will do something 
specially for this case, but we feel 
that we should now make some 
definite provision for 
dependants and for 


those of our staff 
who reach retiring 


” 


home to us rather forcibly. One of 
our key people has suddenly died, 
leaving a widow and young family age. 


“The best advice I can give you is to write and explain 
your problem to the 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 


Arbitration 


Arbitration plays an important part in the 
professional activities of Chartered, Incor- 
porated and Certified Accountants. 


The Institute of Arbitrators was formed in 


1915 for the purpose of providing an organisa- 
tion which specialised in the knowledge of 
the Law and Procedure therein, as well as to 
further the settlement of disputes by this 
means. 


Membership is open to members of specified 
Professional Bodies among which the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, and 
the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants are included; and Chartered 
Accountants, Incorporated Accountants and 
Certified Accountants are eligible for the 
Institute Panel for Professional Arbitration. 


Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 


(Incorporated) 


Examinations are held in May and November 


(es 


The Institute of Arbitrators 


THE TAXATION OF GIFTS AND SETTLEMENTS 
INCLUDING PENSION PROVISIONS 

by Stamp Duty, Estate Duty, Income Tax and Surtax 

By G. S. A. Wheatcroft, M.A. (Oxon).. Second Edition. 42/- net. 

“. .. An exceptionally interesting new book. ... Any lawyer who 


makes a present to himself of this book will not regret his 
purchase.”—Law Notes. 


INCOME TAX FOR EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


By W. G. Mortimer. This famous book, the object of which is to assist 
executors, administrators, and trustees in the administrations 

of wills and trusts as far as questions of income tax law arise, 

has now been brought up to date by the addition of a new 

supplement. Price, inc. supp. 20/- net. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


By William Pickles, in conjunction with G. W. Dunkerley. 
Second Edition. 30/- net. “ 
as far as it is possible to do in one volume.” 


. +. covers the whole field of accountancy 
Accountant. 


INTERNAL AUDITING 


By A. C. Smith. An introduction to the audit of industrial management 
accounts with some consideration of the effect of modern 
management systems, accounts, and statistics, as they affect the 
control of business. 21/- net. 


10 Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
PARKER STREET - KINGSWAY - LONDON - WC2 
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SECOND EDITION 


The 
PROFITS TAX 


ROY BORNEMAN, Q.C. 
of Gray’s Inn 


and 


PERCY F. HUGHES, A.S.A.A. 


Assistant Editor of ‘Taxation’ 


A comprehensive and authoritative 
guide to the profits tax, incorporating 
the whole of the profits tax legislation 


Illustrated with numerous examples. 
Specimen computations. 


Price post free 
£1 Is Od £1 Is 6d 


PUBLISHED BY 
TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


ORDER FORM 


To TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
98 PARK STREET, LONDON, WI. MAYfair 7888 


Send ......... copies of ‘THE PROFITS TAX’ at 
£1 Is 6d post free 


Name and Address 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Remittance £ s d emclosed. 
Accy 12/54 


I 9 QUESTIONS 


Do you know that... 


| | Walthamstow was a community before the o 

Conquest ? 

the 

2 | It is mentioned in Domesday Book, 1086 ? adj 

3 | It was then called Wilcumstou, later = 

Welcomestowe ? = 

are 

4} in 1762 it had 301 houses and 97 cottages ? ( 

5 | In 1870 its population was 11,000? gat 

6 | Today it has 120,000 inhabitants ? " 

7 | It has a fine Town Hall and Civic Centre? ent 

8 | A local building society was established in 1877? w 

9 | After seventy-five years the Society is stronger rec 

than ever? to 

10 } Thousands have bought their homes through it? ys 

hi 

11 More have placed their savings in it? nat 

12 | The smallest saving is £1? 

cate 

13 | The largest share is £5,000? star 

14 } Yearly interest is £2 155 od net on every £100? ste 

ace 

15 | This is paid half-yearly ? pait 

16 | The society pays the tax on the interest ? atti 

tax 

17 | A trustee investment in all but name? i 

18 | We give special terms to limited companies? the 

19 1 It is the Walthamstow Building Society ? a 

take 

... and the 20th question! 

If you are in the responsible position of advising 7 
clients in financial matters, why not call or 

write to the Secretary. a 

Samuel H, Russell, F.C.CS. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

223 Hoe Street, London, EI7 finds 

Telephone: COPpermill 1824 a 

ASSETS £2,350,000 = 

wher 
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have weird ideas of how much a man 
eats at home! 

In specific employments, allowances 
have been agreed by Trades Unions 
for tools, special clothing, etc.; musi- 
cians can claim the cost of music and 
maintenance of instruments. Profes- 
sional subscriptions are now allowable 
(Simpson v. Tate, 1925, 9 T.C. 314) even, 
it seems, if necessary to the position 
held (IWales v. Graham, 1941, 2 T.R. 
217). It is recommended that any such 
subscription be paid by the employer, 
the salary, where necessary, being 
adjusted accordingly, though if the 
employer states that their payment is a 
condition of employment, subscriptions 
are usually allowed. 

Certain appointments carry the obli- 
gation to provide an office, in which 
case the cost is properly deductible. 

The biggest bone of contention is 
entertaining expenses. In many trades, 
these are essential, but few men are 
methodical enough to keep an exact 
record: indeed such a record is difficult 
to keep. There is, too, the difficulty 
of proving what is of a business and 
what of a purely social and personal 
nature. 

Admitting the difficulties, we depre- 
cate the attitude whereby the Inspector 
starts by assuming that the claim is 
overstated, particularly where an 
accountant has been at considerable 
pains to prepare the figures. This 
attitude is a direct incentive to the 
taxpayer to inflate his figures, so 
that he can compromise without loss; 
the accountant’s burden is thus made 
somuch heavier. It is regrettable, too, 
to find that some Inspectors do not 
take into account trade customs, and 
seem to be out of touch with current 
difficulties and costs, particularly where 
foreign customers are involved. 

If a salesman, for example, has to 
cover the same territory as before the 
war, his expenses will be more, owing 
to increased hotel charges, increased 
cost of meals and incidentals which he 
cannot avoid. We admit the Inspector’s 
difficulties, but recommend a closer 
study of the world as the claimant 
finds it. 

Employers can help, of course, by 
reimbursing to the employee all expen-. 
diture, but there are still many cases 
where round sum allowances are given. 
Even there, employers can help by 
giving the employee a letter stating 


that they are not sure that the allowance 
would cover necessary expenses, where 
that is a fact. 

Directors are in a quandary where 
the Articles state that they are entitled 
to recover from the company all neces- 
sary expenses.- They should have no 
claim for a deduction from salary. 


Withdrawal of Concessions 
(1) Estate Duty 


As respects deaths occurring before 
July 30, 1954, unsettled estates not 
exceeding £2,000 were exempted from 
aggregation with settled property pass- 
ing on the same death (for deaths before 
April 16, 1947, the unsettled estate 
limit was £1,000). For deaths on or 
after July 30, 1954, the Finance Act, 
1954, increases the figure of £2,000 to 
£10,000, and introduces a “ tapering ” 
provision. It also requires settled 
property which was provided out of 
the deceased’s resources or of which he 
was competent to dispose and has dis- 
posed to be grouped with the unsettled 
property for the purpose of determining 
whether relief is due. This has led to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
deciding to withdraw the following 
concessions in respect of deaths after 
July 29, 1954: 

(i) That whereby if the taxpayer 
found it advantageous there could be 
classed as settled property any property 
which is so disposed of as to be enjoyed 
by persons in succession on death, e.g. 
property held in joint tenancy or. a 
Scottish entailed estate. 

(ii) That whereby a _reversionary 
interest would be regarded at the 
taxpayer’s wish as either settled or 
unsettled. 


Withdrawal of Concessions — 
(2) Partnership Changes 


Before 1953-54, where there were 
two successive changes of partnership 
in respect of the second of which the 
discontinuance option was exercised, 
an additional assessment for the pen- 
ultimate year of assessment could be 
made only on the partnership as con- 
stituted at the time of the second change 
and in respect of the period during 


which the partnership as so constituted ~ 


carried on the business. An official 
concession was made in such cases so 
that the additional liability of a part- 
ner, who was carryingon the trade foran 


earlier part of the year than that to which 
the additional assessment extended, 
was restricted so that his total liability 
for the year did not exceed his share of 
the capital profits of the year or his 
share for the whole year of the original 
assessment, whichever was the greater. 

The Finance Act, 1953, changed the 
basis of assessment on changes of part- 
nership so that the discontinued rules 
apply automatically, unless at least one 
partner continues in the new part- 
nership and all the old and new part- 
ners join in giving written notice to 
continue on the previous year basis. 
The Act also provides that on a dis- 
continuance following a change where 
election was made to continue to be 
assessed on the previous year basis, 
an additional assessment for the pen- 
ultimate year of assessment can be 
made both on the partnership as con- 
stituted at the time of the second change 
and on the partnership as constituted at 
the time of the first change. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in a Parlia- 
mentary answer has pointed out that 
there is no sufficient ground for con- 
tinuing the concession mentioned above 
and it will not be applied in future, 
except where the first change took 
place before November 8, 1954. 


Gold Coast Income Tax 
Mr. S. P. Brewster, F.s.A.A., of 
Takoradi has produced an attractive 
booklet of 64 pages summarising the 
main principles of income tax in the 
Gold Coast. It is intended to be read 
with the Income Tax Ordinances, 
reference to which is facilitated by the 
marginal references. [Illustrations of 
computations enhance the value of the 
booklet. Appendices show the tax 
payable for 1953-54 on various incomes; 
the allowances for all years from 1944 
to 1954, and the rates of capital 
allowances on plant and other fixed 
assets. Readers in the United Kingdom 
would notice some differences in these 
rates compared with those given here: 
for example, the rate for bicycles is 
334 per cent., and that for lorries is 
53% per cent. Accountants having to 
deal with Gold Coast income tax will 
be grateful to Mr. Brewster for his 
enterprise in writing the booklet. Mr. 
Brewster has published it himself, and 
copies can be obtained in this country 
at 10s. 6d. each from Messrs. Cassleton 
Elliott & Co., 4 and 6 Throgmorton 
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Avenue, London, E.C.2, who inform 
us that on behalf of Mr. Brewster they 
will be pleased to present a copy to any 
organisation that would like one for its 
library. 


Christmas Boxes 
For 1953 and earlier years savings 
certificates and the like, given by em- 
ployers to employees as Christmas 
presents in lieu of customary gifts in 
kind, were, under an extra-statutory 
concession, not charged to income tax. 
It was announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on December 15, 
1953, in reply to a Parliamentary 
question, that the concession will not be 
continued for 1954 and subsequent 
years, the special conditions which 
justified it during the war and in post- 
war years having largely ceased to exist. 


Double Taxation—Germany 
The Double Taxation Convention be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
signing of which was recorded in our 
October issue (page 393), has been 
published as a schedule to a draft Order 
in Council. 


Double Taxation— United States of 
America 

A supplementary protocol to the Double 
Taxation Convention with the United 
States of America has been published 
as a schedule to a draft Order in 
Council. This will allow the Conven- 
tion to be extended with modifications 
to colonial territories. 


Double Taxation Relief 
Regulations 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
have made regulations extending the 
Double Taxation Relief (Taxes on 
Income) (General) Regulations, 1946 
(S.R. & O. 1946, No. 466). Both the 
original and the new regulations 
provide for consequential adjustments 
to the United Kingdom tax position 
of a person who pays royalties, etc., 
without deduction of tax to a non- 
resident who is exempt under a double 
taxation convention. 


Double Taxation—South’* Africa 


A supplementary protocol amending 
the double taxation agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the Union of 
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South Africa (S.R. & O. 1947, No. 
315) has been signed in Pretoria. 

The protocol has the effect chiefly 
of extending the exemption from tax 
of shipping and air transport profits 
which is provided by the original 
agreement. It is expressed to take 
effect in the United Kingdom from 
April 6, 1948, but will have to be 
approved by the House of Commons 
before taking effect. 

The full text will be published shortly. 


Reference Books 


Nobody who has the ambition to 
advise adequately on modern taxation 
can hope to do so without a good and 
up-to-date library. At one time the 
official loose-leaf copies of the Income 
Tax Acts and of the Profits Tax Acts, 
with supplements (H.M. Stationery 
Office) would have been indispensable, 
but today they are overshadowed by 
Clitas (Current Law Income Tax Acts 
Service, Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd.), 
which provides annotations to each 
Section and the pages to which are 
changed as may be necessary at frequent 
intervals. It goes beyond the official 
publication, providing digests of recent 
cases, all regulations, circulars, etc. 
This is really the keystone of a library 
today. Profits tax and excess profits 
levy are included. 

A sound standard text-book such as 
Spicer and Pegler’s Income Tax and 
Profits Tax (H. F. L. (Publishers), 
Ltd.), of which H. A. R. J. Wilson 
has been the author for over 25 years, 
is also needed for its explanation and 
exemplification of the Acts and _ its 
practical outlook. Alternatives may be 
Newport and Shaw’s Income Tax Law 
and Practice (Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd.) 
or Taxation Manual by Staples (Taxa- 
tion Publishing Co., Ltd.). Each has 
its merits. For quick reference, there 
may be added The A.B.C. of Income Tax 
Return Making, by S. C..H. Smith; 
Tolley’s Income Tax Chart Manual (Chas. 
H. Tolley & Co.) and/or Taxation Key 
to Income Tax and its accompanying 
Key to Profits Tax (both Taxation 
Publishing Co., Ltd.). On profits tax 
alone, Borneman and Hughes (also Taxa- 
tion Publishing Co., Ltd.) can be 
recommended. 

Then there is the more ambitious 
Simon (Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd.) in three bound volumes, with 
three loose-leaf volumes—(1) “ Ser- 


vice ” volume for new matter, (2) index 
etc. and (3) Acts and circuiars, et, 
It should be on the shelves anc be wel 
worn very quickly. 

On legal aspects, Konstam on Incom 
Tax (Stevens and Sons, Lid. anq 
Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd.) will } 
found helpful. 

The next stage is practice. Every new 
question will involve reference to the 
works mentioned. Exploration of var. 
ous angles will rapidly produce 4 
facility in knowing where to turn {or 
guidance and where to look in the 
book in question. The hardest part of 
all, perhaps, is keeping abreast of the 
decisions of the Courts; here Accounr. 
ancy will be helpful, as will ow 
contemporaries The Accountant and Tox. 
ation. Subscriptions to Taxation Reports 
and to The Annotated Tax Cases (both 
issued by Gee & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
are almost indispensable. The official 
Tax Cases themselves (H.M. Stationer 
Office) are not published quickly 
enough normally to warrant their 
acquisition; they can be referred to 
where desired in the local library unti 
such time as circumstances may war- 
rant the expense of purchase. 

If the practice includes dealing with 
the taxation in any part of the Common- 
wealth, the Channel Islands or the Isle 
of Man—from the Commonwealth of 
Australia to the Union of South Africa, 
or from Aden to Zanzibar—the official 
Income Taxes in the Commonwealth (H.M. 
Stationery Office) in two volume, 
with loose leaf supplements volume, 
will be indispensable. 

When brought up to date, the 
Agricultural Landowners’ Handbook m 
Taxation (published by the Central 
Landowners’ Association) will be useful 
where landed estates and farms are 
concerned. A recent work The Finan 
of Land Ownership, by W. Walker 
Watson (Frederick Warne & Co.) 3 
valuable on estate duty, income ta 
and sur-tax. 

On the estate duty front, Dymond’s 
Death Duties (Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Society, Ltd.) with supplements, and/or 
Green’s Death Duties (Butterworth) with 
supplements, will be indispensable. 
Williams’ two volumes on Executors and 


Administrators (Stevens and Sweet and 


Maxwell) will be needed only when" 
becomes necessary to deal with the 
active duties of the personal rept 
sentatives. 
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The foundation and maintenance of 
gich a library is expensive, but worth 
yhile. ‘fhe expenditure will reap 
wards not otherwise obtainable. It 
must not be forgotten that supplements 
and renewals will be allowable expenses 
for taxation purposes. 

Finally, it is necessary to impress 
upon the young accountant the fact that 
he must never hesitate to seek the advice 


and guidance of those with more 
experience than himself. Except in a 
firm with its own specialists, it is 
inevitable that problems will constantly 
arise which are outside the experience 
of those dealing with them. Second 
opinions can be had by referring to 
AccounTAncy (see our feature Readers’ 
Points and Queries). Even firms with 
their own specialists will need to take 


Recent Tax Cases 


INCOME TAX 


Schedule E—Emoluments— Weekly and monthly 
jaid employees of company—Payments to former 
luring war years of cost-of-living bonus and for 
wertime—No payments to latter but complaints 
net by indefinite promises—Bonus payments after 
ad of war to those paid monthly during war years 
if still in company’s employment—No bonus 
payments to those who left the company before 
june, 1945—AIn settling amounts of payments 
regard had to length of period of monthly payments 
—Whether bonuses income of year of receipt or to 
be spread over whole period of monthly payments 
during war—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule E, 
Rules 1 and 5. 

Heasman v. Jordan (Ch. July 27, 1954, 
T.R. 313) was a case which was not only 
interesting and important on its own account 
but especially so because, whilst the issue 
arose under Schedule E, two days later (in 
Swerne v. Dadswell, noted in our November 
isue,page 430) a case essentially similar was 
decided under Schedule D, and everyone 
who considers that in the incidence of 
taxation the principle of equality of 
incidence is valuable will be glad to notice 
that, for the time being at any rate, the law 
is the same under both schedules. 

The appellant in the circumstances fully 
set out in the above head-note had been 
assessed for the year 1945-46 under Schedule 
Ein the sum of £2,128 in respect of his 
employment as financial accountant to 
Hawker Aircraft Limited. Included therein 
was the sum of £1,250 bonus paid in July 
1945. This, the appellant claimed, was in 
consideration of his working during the war 
years six and a half days a week and 
sacrificing his normal holidays without 
receiving any compensation for the addit- 
ional work. The General Commissioners 
had found that the £1,250 was an emolu- 
ment of year 1945-46 during which he 


By W. B. COWCHER, B.LITT. 


received it; but Roxburgh, J., reversed their 
decision. He held that the words “ for the 
year of assessment” in Rule 1 meant “in 
respect of the year of assessment,”” and he 
drew attention to the words “ in respect of” 
in Rule 5, which deals with additional 
remuneration. Curiously, however, the 
latter rule commences with the words: 

If at any time, either during the year of 

assessment or in respect of that year 


and ends with: 


so that he may be charged in respect of the 
full amount of his salary . . . for that year. 


The ambiguity dates back to Section 53 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1853. Roxburgh, J., 
held that the matter was concluded by 
authority, McKeown v. Roe (1928, T.R. 195) 
and Dracup v. Radcliffe (1946, 27 T.C. 188)). 
The decision that the payment should be 
spread over the years in respect of which it 
was paid was in the circumstances equitable, 
and, as his lordship held that it was a pure 
question of fact, the danger to which the 
Revenue would otherwise be exposed 
should be minimised. 


Office or employment—Expenses—Surgeon-in- 
chief of hospital—Cost of running car— 
Entertaining expenses—Visits to other organisa- 
tions— Whether expenses deductible—Income Tax 
Act, 1918, Schedule E, Rules 6 and 9. 
Andrews ¥. Gissane (Ch. July 20, 1954, 
T.R. 303) was one of a great number of 
cases where persons holding professional 
posts in the National Health Service are at 
loggerheads with the Revenue over the 
question of expenses. The respondent had 
appealed against an assessment upon him 
for 1950-51 under Schedule E in the sum of 


Counsel’s advice. It is a sign of 
strength and not of weakness in a 
proper case to advise a client that 
Counsel’s opinion is essential. Interpre- 
tation of documents and the precise 
meaning of complicated Acts of Parlia- 
ment must be matters for legal advice; 
conferences with Counsel also broaden 
the mind and instil fresh knowledge 
and method. 


£5,343, claiming deduction under Rule 9 
for expenses amounting in all to £606. He 
was surgeon-in-chief of the Birmingham 
Accident Hospital, which was claimed and 
found to be “a new type of emergency 
hospital.” He was not resident, but might 
be summoned on duty at any time during 
the day or night. He had held the position 
since the foundation in 1941 of the hospital, 
which had become in 1948 part of the 
National Health Service. He was an 
employee of the Birmingham Regional 
Hospital Board under the National Health 
Service but had no individual service 
agreement and was subject to the general 
terms and conditions of service of hospital, 
medical and dental staff. As from the date 
of his employment the Hospital Board 
made him an allowance of 7d. per mile for 
motor journeys from the hospital on 
essential hospital business but restricted it to 
mileages from the hospital itself. Respon- 
dent, however, had visited other hospitals 
and surgical associations, including a visit 
to Paris to see a new hip operation. In the 
matter of entertaining he had stated that he 
had visits from over 100 surgeons from all 
countries and nearly the same number of 
lay persons and had to entertain approxi- 
mately 50 of the surgeons and incur other 
expenses in connection with the visitors. 
The claim for motor expenses after deducting 
10 per cent. for private use and £50 re- 
imbursed by the hospital board was £308 
and the Commissioners had allowed £250 
without showing how this figure had been 


arrived at. They had apparently also 
allowed the entertaining and visiting 
expenses. 


Roxburgh, J., said that the General 
Commissioners had accepted the view that 
the Birmingham accident service was “a 
new type of emergency hospital,”’ and it was 
obvious that a schedule of duties applicable 
to a consultant surgeon at a particular 
hospital could not easily be applied to a 
consultant surgeon whose duty it was to be 
at call to go not merely to the hospital but 
to any hospital in the region. The “‘ Terms 
and Conditions of Service of Hospital 
Medical and Dental Staff (England and 
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Wales) ”’ contained, he said, very little of 
anything relevant, the only category in 
which respondent could come being “ con- 
sultants (whole-time) ’’ whose duties bore 
little resemblance to his duties as found by 
the Commissioners themselves. He ex- 
pressed the view that it was not going to 
be easy to find out what were the terms of 
employment of respondent, still, 

before one can begin to ascertain whether 

expenses are necessarily incurred in the 

duties of an office the first thing is to find out 
what are the duties of the office. 

As regards the motoring expenses claim, 
if the Commissioners considered part of 
the claim admissible they ought to give 
some indication of the principle adopted or. 
at least of the reason why they have allowed 
some but not others. As to the entertain- 
ment, the judge said that it would, he felt, 
require some rather exceptional terms of 
employment to justify the allowance which 
the Commissioners had thought fit to make, 
whilst, as regards the visits, he knew there 
was a_ theoretical distinction between 
qualifying for performing and performance 
of duties but before the line could be drawn 
it was necessary to know what the duties 
were. He, therefore, remitted the case to the 
Commissioners, to determine what were 
the terms of employment, what deductions 
—in connection with the three matters 
under appeal only—ought to be allowed 
and, lastly, in case of the apportionment of 
any item to explain the basis or ground of 
their apportionment. 

His Lordship said he was dealing with an 
abnormal case and emphatically denied 
that he was laying down any general 
principle. Nevertheless, this will not 
restrict the application to other cases of his 
instructions to the General Commissioners 
for Hemlingford in so far as they containa 
general principle of commonsense; and 
they will prove valuable guidance in many 
cases where, although the facts may be 
different in detail, the same questions of 
principle have to be determined. 


ESTATE DUTY 


Debt—Estate in land devised by testator to 
brother in tail male with remainders over— 
Settled legacy for class including but not restricted 
to relatives—-Whether a disposition “‘ in favour 
of a relative ”’—Extinguishment of liability to 
pay annual sum.— Whether a “ disposition 
Finance Act, 1894, Sections 3, 7(1)—Finance 
Act, 1940, Sections 44, 45(2), 59- 

In Re The Earl of Leven and Melville 
(Ch. July 30, 1954, T.R. 325) was a case 
which raised important questions regarding 
the effect of Section 44 of the Finance Act, 
1940. This was intended to counter a 
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method of estate duty avoidance whereby 
property was transferred or a debt created 
by the deceased in consideration of a life 
annuity in his favour of such amount as to 
constitute full consideration. By Clause 3 
of his will dated August 27, 1909, the 
twelfth Earl of Leven and eleventh Earl of 
Melville devised his Oxfordshire estate to 
his brother Archibald for life with remainder 
in tail male and then with remainders over 
to his other brothers and, finally, all other 
trusts failing or determining, to the person 
who should be or become entitled to the 
Earldom of Leven. By Clause 5, the 
twelfth Earl of Leven constituted a settled 
legacy of £200,000, directing his trustees to 
hold it and pay the income to the Earl of 
Leven for the time being and at the end of 
the trust period to stand possessed of it 
for the then Earl. By Clause 8, the twelfth 
Earl imposed an obligation cn each of the 
successors to the Earldom, subject to limits 
which are irrelevant, to provide for the 
death duties estimated to be payable on his 
death by means of insurance policies on his 
life and their assignment to the trustees of 
the will of 1909. The twelfth Earl died in 
1913 and was succeded by his brother 
Archibald as the thirteenth Earl (hereafter 
referred to as “ the Earl”’’). He complied 
with Clause 8 by taking out policies with an 
assurance company on his own life and in 
the names of the trustees of the will for 
£150,000 at annual premiums aggregating 
£3,050, and by executing a deed whereby, 
in substance, he covenanted with the 
trustees to pay the premiums necessary to 
keep the policies alive, not to do anything 
to make them void or voidable or hinder the 
trustees from receiving policy moneys and to 
replace any policy becoming void so that 
the total sum assured would not be less 
than £150,000. Further, he gave to the 
trustees an irrevocable authority to pay 
the premiums out of the income of the 
settled legacy. 

The Oxfordshire estate was sold before 
June 8, 1942, and the proceeds invested and 
on June 8, 1942, Farwell, J., made an order 
under Section 57 of the Trustee Act, 1925, 
by which the trustees were authorised to 
accept an offer by the assurance company 
to convert the policies into fully-paid, whole- 
life policies securing £172,566. The order 
further provided that the Earl should 
covenant with the trustees that at his death 
his estate should bear any duty payable in 
respect of the proceeds of sale of the 
Oxfordshire estate. This he did on July 16, 
1942. On August 21, 1945, the Earl 
released his life estate to his eldest son, who 
was then of age and, as he died in 1947, 
estate duty became payable in respect of his 
interest in the property settled by the 
twelfth Earl; and duty £68,000 was paid 
out of his free estate. The issue in the case 


was whether this £68,000 was to be treated 
as a deduction in computing the dyp 
payable in respect of the Earl’s tree estate 
having in view the provisions of Section 44 
of the Finance Act, 1944. Wynn-Parry, j, 
said that it was first to be considered 
whether on the facts there was 
“disposition”; and there was agreemen 
that this condition was fulfilled. It was they 
to be considered whether it was one “jp 
favour of a relative,”’ and as to this the firy 
question was whether the effect of the 
disposition was to be determined as at the 
date of the disposition or as at the date of 
death of the deceased. He held that ther 
was no justification for choosing the date of 
death and that any date other than tha 
of the disposition might well lead to great 
uncertainty and confusion. The ney 
question was whether on July 6, gy, 
bearing in mind Clause 3 of the will of the 
twelfth Earl, the disposition was one in 
favour of a relative and, as to this, he said 
that if the ultimate limitation took effect the 
disposition would favour a person who was 
not a relative and it was impossible to say 
as at the date of the disposition whether a 
relative or a stranger would enjoy its 
benefits. It was, he held, accordingly 
impossible to say whether there wa 
consideration for the purposes of Finance 
Act, 1894; and although a disposition in 
favour of a class, all members of which were 
relatives, would, he thought, satisfy the 
conditions of Section 44 (1), yet where, a 
in the case, the class included a person or 
persons outside of the definition in sub 
Section (2) and the person actually to 
enjoy the benefit was not ascertainable at 
the date of the disposition he held that the 
Sections had no application. 

Although his finding made the £68,000 
above-mentioned an allowable debt for 
estate duty, in view of the possibility of the 
case going higher he dealt with a further 
point. The third condition of Section 44(1 
was that there should be the creation or 
disposition in favour of the deceased o/ 
annuity or other interest limited 
cease on the death of the deceased,” a term 
given a very wide meaning in Section 44(3) 
Prior to the order of Farwell, J., the Eat 
was under obligation to make a “ series 
payments,” i.e. the life assurance premiums, 
and the extinguishment of this liability 
under the order was in the Earl's favour. 
For the Crown, it was argued that the word 
disposition” in Section 44(1) included 
“ extinguishment.” After considering the 
matter in the light of Section 45(2) a 
Section 59 of the 1940 Act, he held thit 
“ disposition” in its context in Section 4 
did not include “ extinguishment.” Th 
case as it stands at present would seem © 
discover a serious loophole in Section 4° ° 
the 1940 Act. 
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DICTATING MACHINE 
AND GENERAL PURPOSE 
RECORDER 


Undoubtedly, the most inexpensive and 
dependable machine ever produced 


THe Rapidicter Mk. II is a soundly 
constructed high precision instrument, 
simple to operate, completely self-contained 
and as a result of careful design and the 
most up-to-date production and marketing 
methods is offered at the very com- 
petitive price of 45 guineas. 
Rapidicter Mk. II is guaranteed for 
1 year (excluding valves which carry the 
maker’s guarantee 


| for 90 days). 
| A. < We will be happy to 
GNS | demonstrate the ma- 


A full mainten- chine any time in your 
| ance service own office or home. 
| can be provided. 


This machine is entirely British in design 
and manufacture. 


Dictation becomes just talking—no microphone to 
hold—instant start ond stop. Fast run back and for- 
ward. Immediate play-back on built-in speaker. One 
hour’s actual dictation per reel. 


Small or large conferences can be clearly and fully 
recorded. Simply place desk microphone on its back in 
centre of conference table, switch on to ‘Record’ and 
every word will be fully recorded for transcription or 
future reference. 


Will clearly record both ends of telephone conversa- 
tions by simply placing telephone attachment on back 
of instrument, plugging in to microphone socket and 
switching on. Can be instantly played back and 
transcribed. 


Rapidicter Mk. II is completely self-contained and 
portable. Microphone fits easily to lid. Special units 
are being developed so that machine can be used on 
D.C. current or from car beottery. 


For transcribing, a start and stop foot control is 

supplied, also super lightweight double ear-piece. 

These are not placed into the ears but rest 

SS lightly against cach ear, do not disturb the hair and 


ore completely hygienic. 


R. A.P. RENTALS (C.1.) LTD. Roseville House, Roseville Street, Jersey, C.I. 


London Office : 20(A) Grosvenor Place - London S.W.I. Telephone: SLOane 9760 
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Plain Statement of Fact 


We provide for our customers in the 


ordinary course of business, a form 
of Bank Statement which is wholly 
self-explanatory. Everything is plainly 
shown: cheques paid and the names 


of the payees, sums received and the 


day-to-day balance of the account. 
Our customers thereby experience a 


considerable saving of time and tem- 
is nowhere more In 


among those whose 
ncerned with book- 


per; and this 
evidence than 


business is CO 
keeping and accounts. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


ALL ACCOUNTANTS SHOULD 
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City Observer 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


VIEWS AND NEWS 


THE CITY OBSERVER is the monthly 
paper of British business, reporting 
on company and tax matters, financial 
results and accountancy problems for 
industry, trade, finance and commerce. 


THE CITY OBSERVER foreign news 
service examines monthly the many- 
sided problems of foreign trade and 
Britain’s position in world markets 
and brings news about conditions 
abroad. 


THE CITY OBSERVER is written by 
specialists in their various fields who 
authoritatively report on all important 
economic and business problems of 
the month. Businessmen find it 
invaluable because it often reports 
in advance of the news. 


THE CITY OBSERVER eniovs national 
coverage. It is read by chairmen, 
directors, accountants, secretaries and 
top-executives in industry, trade, 
finance and commerce. Readers 
comprise members of the business 
hierarchy, which represents the most 
informed opinion and the highest 
income groups. 


THE CITY OBSERVER IS AN ARGOSY 


OF INFORMATION 


only 4d. each month: 


subscription 6 sh. per annum post free. 


The City Observer 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices 
40 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5681 
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Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


Cuancery Division (Upjohn, J.) 


Burton v. Rednall. October 11, 1954. 

Facts —The appellant was the secretary 
of a society having offices in Ipswich but 
lived some 19 miles away. He was obliged 
io keep a motor-car in order to perform the 
duties of his office, although the car had not 
always to be available in Ipswich. In the 
course of his duties he made journeys to 
visit farmers in the neighbouring country- 
side, travelling by car which was the only 
practical method of approach. On some 
occasions he motored direct from his home 
io visit a farmer over matters connected 
with the society and then proceeded to his 
ofice in Ipswich. It would have been 
cheaper for him to go by train from his 
home to Ipswich, and on occasions when he 
knew that the business of the society would 
keep him in the office at Ipswich all day 
he did so. He claimed to be allowed to 
deduct, in computing his emoluments for 
income tax purposes, the excess cost of 
ravelling from his home to Ipswich by car 
over the cost of travelling there by rail. 

Decision.—Held, that the cost of travelling 
fom home to Ipswich was not an expense 
incurred by the appellant in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office and that his 
daim could not be maintained. 


Knight v. Calder Grove Estates. 
October 15, 1954. 

Facts—Calder Grove Estates, a firm 
consisting of two companies, carried on the 
business of open-cast coal mining under a 
licence from the National Coal Board to 


extract coal from certain seams. The firm ° 


took a conveyance of ten acres of land under 
which the coal seams lay and paid £2,000 
to the vendor. The firm undertook to 
reinstate the land after extraction of the 
coal, and to re-convey it to the vendor for 
{500 after reinstatement. The firm con- 
tended that the £2,000 was a revenue 
expense deductible in computing its profits 
and the General Commissioners accepted 
this contention. 

Decision —Held, that the question was 
one upon which the Court was entitled to 
y ‘view the finding of the Commissioners and 
that the £2,000 was capital expenditure. 


George Hall & Son v. Platt. October 12, 
1954. 

Facts—Tn 1949 the appellants, who were 
farmers, entered into an agreement with a 
tm of merchants of agricultural produce 
Whereby “ :he parties hereby agree to grow 


a crop of carrots ” on the appellants’ land, 
the appellants finding all horse labour for 
the crop and the merchants finding seed, 
manure and hand labour for cleaning and 
harvesting. In addition the merchants were 
to sell and harvest the crop. The balance 
remaining after payment of all expenses 
was to be divided equally between the 
appellants and the merchants. The parties 
to the agreement were jointly assessed to 
income tax. The appellants contended 
that they were merely turning to account, 
for a consideration, a part of their farm and 
that the transaction was really one for the 
provision of land and labour by them in 
return for remuneration. 

Decision —Held, that the General Com- 
missioners’ decision that the transaction 
was one of partnership was correct. 


Owen v. Southern Railway of Peru, 
Limited. October 14, 1954. 

Facts—The company, which operated a 
railway in Peru, was bound by the law of 
that country to pay compensation to em- 
ployees upon the termination of their 
services (subject to certain conditions) and 
the provisions of that legislation were in 
effect imported into all contracts of service. 
The company contended that it became 
liable year by year in respect of a specific 
sum by way of deferred remuneration pay- 
able at the time when each employee’s 
service was terminated; accordingly, that 
accrued sum should be deducted in com- 
puting the profit of the year for tax purposes. 
The Special Commissioners decided that no 
liability to payment arose until the death 
or retirement of the employee and that the 
sum in question could be deducted only 
when that contingency occurred. 

Decision.—Held, that no obligation arose 
in the year in which services were rendered, 
but that the liability sprang up at the 
termination of the employment so that the 
amount payable could be deducted only in 
computing the profits for the period in 
which that event occurred. 


Heelex Investments Limited v. C.LR. 
October 20, 1954. 

Facts.—Heelex was at all material times a 
subsidiary of Sidcup. On September 28, 
1948, Sidcup gave notice of election to 
“group” Heelex for profits tax purposes 
under the provisions of Section 22, Finance 
Act, 1937. That notice was accepted as a 
valid notice. Assessments to profits tax in 
respect of the years 1947 and 1948 were 
made upon Sidcup in respect of the group 


profits, but in 1952 sur-tax directions were 
issued against that company for the relevant 
years and accordingly the Revenue repaid 
the profits tax charged, by reason of the 
provisions of Section 31(2), Finance Act, 
1947. Assessments to profits tax were then 
made upon Heelex upon the ground that 
since its principal, Sidcup, was not liable 
to profits tax the provisions of Section 22(2), 
Finance Act, 1937, could have no 
application. 

Decision.—Held, that since a notice of 
group election had been accepted in respect 
of the chargeable accounting periods in 
question, no assessment to profits tax could 
be made upon Heelex, the subsidiary 
company, in respect of those periods. 


Gahan v. Chloride Batteries Limited. 
October 22, 1954. 

Facts.—Chloride was at all material times 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Chloride 
Electrical Storage Co., Limited. A notice 
of group election for profits tax purposes 
was duly given under Section 22, Finance 
Act, 1937, and as a result profits tax in 
respect of the group profits was charged 
upon and paid by the principal company. 
The amount of that tax was £209,000, as 
compared with £131,000 which would have 


‘been payable by the principal company had 


no notice been given. The subsidiary 
company paid over to its parent £191,000, 
being the amount of profits tax which the 
subsidiary would have had to pay had no 
notice been given. The principal and 
subsidiary companies then purported to 
give notice under the provisions of Section 
38(3), Finance Act, 1947 (now repealed and 
ineffective in respect of chargeable account- 
ing periods ended after December 31, 
1951). The Revenue contended that 
“* profits tax which by virtue of the notice 
(under Section 22) having been given” 
was payable by the principal company was 
the excess of the total profits tax payable by 
that company (£209,000) over the amount 
which would have been payable had no 
notice been given (£131,000) and that, in 
the result, the subsidiary company was not 
entitled to deduct more than £78,000 in 
computing its income tax liability. The 
company contended that the whole of the 
profits tax payable by the parent was 
profits tax payable by virtue of the notice, 
and that the whole of the £131,000 paid by 
subsidiary to parent was properly deduct- 
ible by reason of the joint election under 
Section 38(3) supra. The Special Commis- 
sioners adopted the latter construction of 
the section, and the Revenue appealed 
against that decision. 

Decision —Held, that the profits tax 
payable by virtue of the notice having 
been given was the whole profits tax and 
that the decision of the Special Commis- 
sioners was correct. 
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The Student’s Tax Columns 


PARTNERSHIP ASSESSMENTS TO INCOME TAX 


WE HAVE BEEN ASKED TO ILLUSTRATE PARTNERSHIP ASSESS- 
ments to income tax, showing the set-off of partners’ allow- 
ances against the firm’s computation, where partners have 
further income outside the partnership. 

The underlying principles are these: 

(1) The partnership is assessed as if it were a separate 
entity; 

(2) Provided the partners have made returns claiming 
the reliefs to which they are entitled, effect is given to their 
reliefs in charging the partnership; 


(3) It has become the custom to apply personal reliefs 
first against the smaller types of income outside the partner- 
ship, such as family allowances, Defence Bond interest, 
Post Office Savings Bank interest, etc., leaving the balance 
to be set against the firm’s income; 


(4) In arriving at each partner’s share in the firm’s 
assessment, the firm’s statutory income (arrived at accord- 
ing to the usual rules) must be divided among the partners 
in the same way as they divide the actual income of the 
year of assessment; 


(5) If the annual payments of the firm in any year of 
assessment exceed the statutory income of the firm for that 
year, the firm will be assessed on the ‘excess under Section 
170, irrespective of the individual partners’ incomes. Such 
assessment, if in respect of payments made wholly and 
exclusively for the purposes of the trade, can be carried 
forward under Section 345 as a loss; 


(6) If the annual payments exceed the unearned income, 
the excess reduces the earned income for the purposes of 
earned income and other reliefs; 


(7) The partners’ National Insurance contributions are 
normally given in the firm’s assessment, but go against 
unearned income first. 


Illustration: 


A and Bare in partnership, making up accounts to November 30 
in each year. The profits for the year to November 30, 1953, were 
£4,200. Capital allowances for 1954-55 were £400. Profits were 
shared equally until June 30, 1954, when A went into partial 
retirement. Thereafter the profits were to be shared: interest on 
capital, A £300, B £200; salary B £1,000, balance 2:3. The 
firm owns its premises and is assessed under Schedule A at a net 
annual value of £360. Interest of £500 per annum is payable to 
A on a loan to the firm. 
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The private incomes of the partners are : 
A 
House owned, net annual value... £100 
Post Office Savings Bank interest, 1953 — 
3 per cent. Defence Bond Interest sad ioe ae — 4 


A is a widower with a female housekeeper. He pays £300: 
year in life assurance premiums on a policy for £8,000 on his life, 
B is married with three children, two under 16, the third, aged 
19, is at @ university. B pays £50 on a life assurance policy for 
£2,000 on his life. He has a bank overdraft on which the interest 
for 1954-55 is £14. He also maintains his wife’s widowed mother, 
whose only income is the retirement pension of £1 12s. 6d. a week. 
A and B each are entitled to National Insurance contribution 
relief on £15. In addition, A is entitled to £22 for servants. 
The following is the normal method of applying the reliefs: 


Reliefs available, 1954-55 A 

Personal allowance ... £120 £210 
Dependent relative sis — 
Life assurance: 2/5ths of premiums 
National Insurance Contribution (N.1I. Cc.) 2 = 


In B’s case, it would be usual to assess the Post Office Saving 
Bank (P.O.S.B.) interest, etc. thus: 


Case VI Family allowance icon 
Less Earned income relief (E. LR.) sgt 


Less: Bank overdraft interest... If 


This would leave £522 reliefs to go against the firm’s assessmet 
The allocation of the firm’s assessment is as follows: 


1954-55 
Previous year’s profits £4,200 
Less: Capital allowances 00 
Case I assessment ... £3,800 
Schedule A assessment £360 
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_ Allocation The tax position of the partners is thus: 
Firm A B A B 


“says contributed by men well-known in 
professional and business circles in Birming- 
ham. Its local origins, however, in no way 
detract from its general interest and 
authoritativeness, for each essay is based 
practical experience gained in the 
business lif: of the industrial Midlands. 

The book is “ designed to integrate some 
of the more important specialised branches 


interested in widening the outlook of the 
accountancy profession to meet the prob- 
lems of our times by the application of new 
techniques embracing a wider field. 

Mr. W. H. Newton and Mr. C. J. Mason 
(two practising accountants) write on 
management accounts and standard costs. 
They give an eminently practical exposition 
of their subject by first surveying objectives 


from 6.4.5 | to 30.6.54: Partnership income £1,3304 £2,3294 
3 montli £950 equally £475 £475 Interest from partnership 500 = 
From 1.7-54 tO 5-455: House ... ive 100 60 
g months 2,850 Interest 225 150 Case III — 21 
Salary 750 Family allowance 21 
Balance Schedule E 200 150 
2:3 6go 1,035 Dividends 5,000 
£3.800 £1,390 £2,410 71304 2,5814 
Annual paym’t £500 Less Bank Interest ... few — 14 
NAV. 360 3715 
29 
Excess £140 2) 
Total income £7,0934 £2,5524 
To 30.6.54 £35 equally £173 £174 
From 1.7.54 105 2:3 42 63 Reliefs : 
594 — 80} E.LR 5 
B £1,330} 2,329} thers (except N.I.C.) — 545 
of partners’ £6,4524 £1,5578 
— 2 incomes ) £741 £296 £445* 
© wi NLC. 30 15 15 
= = Other 844 322 522 First £400 \ £102 10 0 £102 10 0 
1,615 633 — g82 at 9/- £6,0524 ... 2,723 12 6 1,1574$ 520 17 6 
300 a 
“his life. £2,185 £6974 £1,3474 Total tax £2,826 2 6 £623 76 
interest ME fist £400 each £800 20500 £400 102 10 0 00 102 . 
interes 4 5 4 £400 102 10 0 Paid as follows: 
Balance at g/- 1,385 62350 29741 176 26 6 aid as fo : 
mother, 4 4 Partnership... 236 76 528 16 6 
a week. I Case I tax 828 5 o Schedule A on £100 is 45 00 £60 27 00 
ribution MM Sch. A tax: £360 at g/- 162 00 By deduction on £5,500 — 2,475 00 150 67 100 
nts. ——_ Schedule E on ... oe 200 
liels: Total tax payable g90 5 0 Less: E.LR. ... 
Recouped from annual 69 15 0 
payment: £500 at g/- 225 0 0 £155 ——— ——_—— 
£2,826 2 6 £623 76 
£210 Tax borne 765 50 236 76 528 17 6 = 
Sur-tax will be payable also on £7,093 £2,552 
_ Of the maximum E.I.R., £5 has been given against family allowances. 
2 £565 
Savings 
‘ 
fu Publications and then illustrating the principles of the 
q subject by a series of practical examples. 
I Mr. C. W. Griffiths, in a short, compre- 
5 6 hensive essay entitled “‘ Mechanisation in 
foie the Office,”” reviews the scope for mechan- 
AccounTING FiELD. Planned and _ with the general principles of accounting.” isation (with a timely warning that in some 
4 odited by Donald Cousins. Pp. 291. To attempt this within the compass of less cases a careful work study may prove it 
7 English Universities Press Lid. Price 21s. net.) than 300 pages has inevitably resulted in a unnecessary) and describes the advantages 
. This book, which is edited by Professor limitation of the subject matter and in some to be gained by mechanisation where the 
= BB Donald Cousins, who occupies the Chair of instances in somewhat sketchy treatment of _ basic accounting scheme is sound. He adds 
‘Accounting and Administration in the _ the subjects themselves. Nevertheless, itcan a useful summary of the various types of 
ae University of Birmingham, consists of nine be read with advantage, especially by those machine available and in a short reference 


to electronic computors predicts a wide 
application of their usefulness after months 
—not years—go by. 

Mr. E. A. Norton and Mr. Whiting 
Smith contribute a trenchant essay on the 
impact of death duties based on their own 
experience as practising solicitors. This 
might well be read by every Member of 
Parliament with advantage to the economic 
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health of the nation for it emphatically 
illustrates the legislative anomalies and their 
vicious results. 

Mr. Newman’s essay with the title “‘ The 
Auditor’s Experience of the Companies 
Act, 1948” appears at a time when 
amendments to the Act are under considera- 
tion. In considering the question of what is 
“true and fair” he recognises the limita- 
tions of orthodox accounting conventions in 
a period of changing money values and is 
clearly unhappy about the effect of such 
changes in relation to stock valuations and 
their bearing on the profit and loss account. 
He points out that company legislation is 
shaped by informed public opinion which in 
turn is shaped by the best accounting 
practice, and appeals for improvements 
designed to present a “ truer and fairer ” 
view. 

Mr. S. F. Burman contributes a scholarly 
exposition of the art of management, and 
other essays are by Professor Cousins and 
Mr. Ralph on “ the provision of borrowed 
capital,”” by Mr. Diamond on problems of 
the nationalised industries, and by Professor 
Gilbert Walker and Mr. Walters on the 
social accounts, a subject which is being 
increasingly appreciated in this country as 
in America. W. G. A. R. 


TEACH YOURSELF COSTING. By Donald 
Cousins, c.A. Pp. 148. (The English Uni- 
versities Press, London. Price 6s. net.) 

The “* Teach Yourself ”’ series is addressed 
to the beginner. As the author of this 
book in the series points out, costing or 
management accounting has been in the 
news almost continuously since the war, and 
its importance was underlined by the report 
of the productivity team on Management 
Accounting in the United States. However, 
many people are still unaware of the control 
possibilities offered by a system of budgetary 
control and standard costing, and many 
managements, while paying lip service to the 
national need for greater efficiency in 
production, are too apathetic or ignorant 
to put their houses in order. 

This book emphasises that unless an 
up-to-date system of production control is 
installed, based on the surveys of skilled 
time-study engineers, costing cannot develop 
its full function of control. The cost 
accountant must know the principles and 
practice of time study and production 
control and his colleagues, the time-study 
engineers and planners, the author avers, 
must know the principles of costing if the 
team is to obtain the best results. Unfortu- 
nately, this mutual understanding is rare 
and this publication could be of importance 
in promoting it. 
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to management. 


A broad knowledge of costing 1s essential 
As the personal contact 
of the managing director with all phases 
of the business diminishes with its expanding 
size, he must dep«nd increasingly on stati- 
stics for control. Budgetary control enables 
management to concentrate its energies 
upon variances from a plan, to “‘ manage by 
exception,” and to economise managerial 
time. 

Reporting to management, which the 
author discusses, is one of the more difficult 
tasks of the cost accountant. Effective com- 
munication of the financial results depends 
upon an adequate interpretation. Narrative 
reports, tables and charts all have their 
uses ; one could wish that the author had 
made a happier choice in his break-even 
chart—the one illustrated has a rather 
unusual variable element. The chart is 
not for a manufacturing unit, but if it had 
been, it would have been more illuminating 
as the book deals primarily with manufac- 
turing. 

In so few pages one cannot expect the 
author to go deeply into his subject, 
particularly as the book abounds with past 
examination questions from _ professional 
examinations, but Mr. Cousins has suc- 
ceeded in covering much ground in very 
readable fashion. A short bibliography 
is included to tempt readers to make a 


further excursion into the more complex. 


aspects of cost accountancy. H. K. 


BALANCE SHEETS AND THE LENDING BANKER. 
By J. H. Clemens. Second Edition. Pp. 271 
+ appendix of ten balance sheets. (Europa 
Publications, Litd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. Price 20s. net.) 

This second edition of a_ book first 
published in 1949 should be widely wel- 
comed by the accountancy profession as well 
as by bankers, for whom it is primarily 
intended. It is a readable work which deals 
more than adequately with the problems 
presented to the lending banker in seeking 
information from the balance sheets and 
other accounts of his customers. In doing so 
it sets out much that is useful also to 
businessmen and their financial advisers, 
who have the responsibility of submitting 
proposals for the banker’s consideration. 

The examples throughout are excellently 
chosen to illustrate the points made, and the 
whole work is characterised by a thoroughly 
practical approach which recognises that 
figures, while they can provide the clues, 
cannot tell the whole story. 

The new edition gains from new sections 
which have been added, dealing with 
hidden and secret reserves and with 
consolidated accounts, and also from the 


well-arranged end-papers. Help!::] chapter 
headings are provided. Some trenchay, 
criticisms are made of the high level of 
taxation which industry has to bear and 
which Mr. Clemens sees as a mijor threg 
to the future prosperity of the country, 
The general reader may possiily not by 
as familiar with the “ snags” inherent jp 
over-trading through “ married” docy. 
mentary credits as the book suggests, The 
point is mentioned in the hope that space 
can be found for some further details on this 
topic when a further edition of this usefy| 
book is forthcoming. H. G. H, 


THE BREAK-EVEN CHART. By D. R. Bedford 
Smith, M.B.£., F.c.A. Pp. 81 + 6 chart 
(Published by the Incorporated Accountant; 
Research Committee. Price 4s. net.) 

The growing realisation of the value of 
simple statistics and graphical methods a; 
adjuncts to the basic financial controls of 
business is reflected in the appearance of this 
new Practice Note from the Society’ 
Research Committee. Mr. Bedford Smith 
begins his discussion of the break-even 
chart by introducing the reader to its basic 
form, reproduced in the recent report by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, on 
developments in cost accounting. With the 
aid of four further diagrams he seeks to 
bring out the characteristics of the char 
and its demonstration of the financial 
consequences of production decisions. Each 
of the five charts is accompanied by a bref 
explanatory text. The prospective reader 
need not fear that the statistical technique 
will be beyond his powers of comprehension. 
The exposition is concise and lucid. If 
there is any criticism, it is that the note dos 
not distinguish sufficiently between the 
elementary graph and that based on mort 
complex data. The author might also have 
devoted a little more space to his discussion 
on allocation of costs. However, the note 
provides a useful introduction for the 
practitioner wishing to examine the appli 
cation of the break-even chart. A. 


COMPANY LAW IN A NUTSHELL. By E. Mile 
Taylor, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. and O. Grittiths 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. roth edition. 
Pp. vi + 123. (Textbooks Ltd. Price 8s. 64. 
net.) 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPANY LAW. By Hi 
Honour Judge J. Charlesworth, Lt.D. 6th 
edition. Pp. xxxv + 388. (Stevens & San, 
Ltd. Price 17s. 6d. net.) 

Nutshells are an invaluable aid © 
examinees provided that they are used ° 
such and not allowed to usurp the functio® 
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An extract from your diary 


E IRVINE HALLAS, ACA §— 


DECEMBER 1954 _ «7-9 QUEENSGATE, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 
. z Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
Smith osed = experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. Re 
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onsu ordans = rompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate page 
SL = Fees to personal needs be rig 
I 2 : - windina- = each candidate. Copies of over signed letters S 
= received from past students will be request. charg 
White lo jordans 2 
II O ve Abnolds - new articles 
Sastract jordans 
| II 30 ve White - Pad of Arrangement K I N G N D E T E Cc T | VES we 
| ph jorda Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 
and Personal cases. Observations discreetly maintained up @ 
for Cobbers Suspected Persons and Premises. Internal Larcenies and 
cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investigated. Financial By 
give standing ree lo ordans Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy cases under- nd 
taken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons Traced 
A few of the many services W. J. KING’S DETECTIVE BUREAU LTD. «. 
65-66 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WOR kw, 
Section 
Telegrams : 
JORDAN & SONS LIMITED | HOLborn 0343/2860 inl 
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ofa text-book proper. The newcomer to a 
ibject would be wise if he first made a first 
reading of his text-book, then a similar 
reading of a nutshell to bring his first 
general impressions into some sort of order, 
and then returned to a detailed study of the 
text-book, using the nutshell thereafter only 
for revision purposes. 

The nutshell on company law by Taylor 
and Griffiths is admirably compiled and 
there are valuable appendices summarising 
important sections of the 1948 Act and 
Table A, notes on parliamentary com- 
panies, London Stock Exchange require- 
ments, formation and registration fees and 
a most useful summary of leading cases. 
The layout is excellent, in easily readable 
format and with judicious type variations. 
Itis, however, doubtful if the material of the 
qutshell proper (41 pages) is sufficiently 
detailed for the requirements of an ad- 
vanced examination in company law. 
Moderate expansion of the next edition 
could easily remove this doubt. 

Dr. Charlesworth’s book is an excellent 
first text-book on the subject. An interesting 
fature is the interpolation in the text of 
satistics on the different types of companies 


and similar topics. An attempt is made to 
explain to newcomers to the subject the 
troublesome doctrine of ultra vires as applied 
to companies. To do this in language easily 
understood by beginners is no easy task, but 
the author succeeds admirably. 

Dr. Charlesworth obviously holds the 
sound view that a student learns more easily 
if the text is not confined to the bare bones 
or examination requirements of a subject, 
but at the outset should give some idea of 
the general background of the subject and 
its meaning as a whole. This he does by 
including chapters entitled ‘‘ The General 
Nature of a Company” and ‘“* Modern 
Trends in Company Law.” But these 
chapters are all too brief and some 
expansion of them is desirable, although 
some of the author’s views on modern 
trends are perhaps a little too dogmatic for 
the beginner. 

The addition in future editions of a short 
chapter on the outlines of the law relating to 
unincorporated associations would not be 
beyond the scope of the book and would 
help the student to obtain a better grasp of 
the theory of corporate personality. 

The type and layout is not nearly so good 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Balancing Charge—Private Use of Car 


Reader’s, Query.—With reference to the 
query and reply in your November issue 
page 433), it seems that Inspector B must 
be right in deducting the notional balancing 
charge of £184 from the full cost of the new 
car. 

Total allowances available are g/1oths 
of £375 =£337, and Inspector B’s method 
is giving effect to these by deducting the 
balancing charge of £165 (included in the 
£184) and by making further annual 
allowances of £172. If £165 only is to be 
deducted, then the cost of the new car 
must be apportioned and the balancing 
charge should be deducted from £337 
instead of from £375. 

By Inspector A’s method, total allow- 
ances would be £354 (£165-+ £189), which 
‘£17 more than the business value of the 
Car, 


Reply.— The reply on page 433 is correct. 
Section 206 is mandatory that the balancing 
charge is deductible—no reference is made to the 
wotional amount. When it comes to calculating 
the balanc: ng charge, however, the history of the 


two cars must be taken into account to find out the 
** just and reasonable”? charge under Section 293. 
Until then, method A complies with Section 296. 


Terminal Losses 


Reader’s Query—In the note on “ Relief 
for Terminal Losses ’’ on page 268 of your 
July, 1954, issue, it is stated in the third 
paragraph (and in the Act) that the pro- 
portion of the capital allowances for the 
penultimate year may be included in the 
computation only in so far as they are not 
used against profits or against balancing 
charges. Yet in Example 1 the relevant 
proportion of the 1954-55 capital allowances 
is included in the computation of the 
terminal loss, despite the fact that these 
allowances (apart from £30) have been set 
against the 1954-55 assessment. Can you 
please explain this apparent anomaly ? 


Reply.— When the illustration was drafted, 
we regret that the full implications of the Act (then 
a Bill) were not fully appreciated. The amount 
to be included in the terminal loss should be £30 


as that of the Nutsnell by Taylor and 
Griffiths. To the examinee who has to read 
the text time and time again an improved 
format, even at the expense of a few shillings 
on the price of what is a very reasonably 
priced volume, would be welcome. 

A word of special appreciation is due to 
Dr. Charlesworth for confining his footnotes 
to bare case and statute references. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE FINANCE ACT, 1954. A summary for 
engineers. Pp. 11. (Engineering Industries 
Association, 9 Seymour Street, London, W.1. 
Price 2s. 6d. post free.) 
THE 1954 INCOME TAX LEGISLATION. Being 
a supplement to the fifth edition of Jilustra- 
tions to Income Tax. By A. S. Silke, M.com., 
c.A.(s.A.). Pp. 162. (Juta & Co. Lid., 
P.O. Box 30, Cape Town Price 30s. net.) 
LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. ABSTRACT OF 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1954. Pp. 433. (County Treasurer, County 
Hall, Preston.) 

(Continued on page 470) 


and not £125. Similarly, the profit for the 
three months to December 31, 1954, ought to 
have been deducted. The Section is far-reaching. 
It is more fully discussed in an article on page 459 
of this issue. 


Deeds of Covenant 


Reader’s Query.—I have read with interest 
the Taxation Note “‘ Deeds of Covenant ” 
on page 392 of the October issue of 
AccounTANcy. (1) Has the form of covenant 
mentioned been passed by the income tax 
authorities? (2) Why must the period of 
the deed exceed six years from the date of 
execution, and not the date from which the 
payments commence ? 

Reply.—(1) The type of deed of covenant 
mentioned in the note has been passed by the 
income tax authorities. Such deeds should, how- 
ever, be prepared by solicitors. 

(2) The period of the deed must exceed six 
years from the date of execution as a result of the 
wording of Section 3992. The period of six years 
is the period after the date of execution for which 
the income is payable, not the period for the 
operation of the deed. The period begins on the 
date of execution or the date specified for the first 
payment, if that is later than the date of 
execution. An instance of this can be seen in 
C.I.R. v. St. Luke’s Hostel Trustees (7930, 
15 T.C. 862). 
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The Month 


in the City 


Boom and Recession 


THE GENERAL BULLISH TONE OF A MONTH AGO 
in the stock markets continued well into 
November. By November 4 the equity 
index of the Financial Times had been 
hoisted to a new high of 182-3. The rise in 
other sections continued for a short period 
after that date but less than a week later all 
sections—except gold shares, which were 
beginning to rise as speculators transferred 
their attention from industrials—had weak- 
ened somewhat. The rise had been accom- 
panied by a large volume of business and by 
a strong bullish sentiment which justifies 
regarding the whole movement as at least 
a modest boom. It will be noted that it 
survived, but not by long, both the duration 
and the settlement of the dock strike. It is 
too early to say whether the reverse was 
only a natural boil-over after an energetic 
bout of buying or the beginning of a new 
phase, but there is no doubt that the rise 
owed its impetus to a number of movements 
in opinion, partly conflicting, and to a 
volume of investment demand not fully met 
by new issues. Probably one important 
factor in the relapse was the fact that offers 
of stock by Bristol Corporation and by the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board coin- 
cided roughly with the sale of Dorman, Long 
and Co. shares to the public and with calls 
on a number of past issues. It is true that 
the period also covered the repayment in 
cash of the remaining balance of £122 
million of 13 per cent. Serial Funding 
stock, but the bulk of this will have been 
held either officially or by concerns which 
are only likely to buy shorts. The mere 
fact that the Government decided to repay 
rather than to offer a new stock was held 
in some quarters to be a bull point for the 
Funds. 


Conflicting Trends 


Whatever else may have happened, it is 
certain that the latest rise in industrial 
Ordinary shares took place in face of the 
fact that a number of investors had decided 
to lighten their books by switching into fixed 
interest stocks. As against this, it seems to 
be the case that some institutional investors 
who had held out of the equity market have 
gone in at what looks like a rather mature 
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stage, while the process of switching some 
pension funds into equities has continued. 
The fact that an investment trust has 
decided, at this late date, to increase its 
capital does not necessarily mean that it is 
only now about to expand its portfolio. 
Meanwhile, company results continue, on 
the whole, to be encouraging, while trade 
is booming and there appears now to be a 
threat of a new steel shortage despite 
monthly production records. In_ these 
circumstances, few people are prepared to 
assert that the rise in stock values has run 
its course, although the number of those 
who recommend caution in buying is prob- 
ably on the increase. The changes over the 
month, as reflected in the indices compiled 
by the Financial Times, are: from October 20 
to November 17, Government securities 
from 105°83 to 106°37; fixed interest from 
117°15 to 118-09; industrial Ordinary from 
179°2 to 177°4; gold mines from 95:06 to 


94°95- 


The Dorman, Long Sale 


As was expected, the fifth offer of stock 
in the steel industry was that of Dorman, 
Long & Co. There was considerable uncer- 
tainty about how the capital of this group 
would emerge from the usual process of 
reconstruction; in the end £15 million of 


Ordinary shares were offered at 22s. 6d.. 


Virtually the whole of the net proceeds of 
this sale are to be put back into the company 
by the Realisation Agency which takes up 
Preference and debenture stock to a total of 
£15 million, while the company are to 
borrow, at short term, an equal amount 
from the Finance Corporation for Industry. 
Evidently the need to raise an additional 
£30 million differentiates the case of 
Dorman, Long from the preceding four 
issues. The latter had more or less com- 
pleted their investment programme, but 
Dorman, Long have still to finance the new 
universal beam mill, which will now also 
roll structural sections of more traditional 
pattern and a number of other items. In 
fact, with large contributions from current 
earnings, the group will spend much more 
in the next three years than it has done in 
the past nine. Nonetheless, if all goes 
according to plan the short loans will have 


been repaid by 1962 and, when ti.at is done 
some three-quarters of total posi-war oy. 
lays will have been financed from the 
group’s own resources. A very substantia] 
proportion of total profits has in the pas 
come from the structural engincering sid. 
of the business and there is no reason tg 
suppose that these will not continue tg 
grow. It is confidently expected that, jf 
this issue goes as well as the market sup- 
poses, there will be an offer of Colville; 
shares in the near future. When this has 
been effected the bulk of the large items 
will have been disposed of, with the excep. 
tion of the Steel Company of Wales, whose size 
renders an offer a difficult matter. 


The “ Vehicle ” Industry 


In its widest sense this industry includes 
both ships and planes and we have had 
quite recently developments of some impor. 
tance in this field. First, the Sunderland 
area has suffered the cancellation of two 
further ships, makmg for this year five ships 
in all, which are probably worth well over 
£24 million this year. Second, the Vickers 
Group have sold—or at least contracted to 
make for an American concern, 40 of their 
Viscounts, with an option for a further 20. 
It is true that the firm giving the order may 
never be in a position to complete the 
purchase but the makers are satisfied that 
they will get their American “ certificate” 
and that there will be no lack of demand 
for the finished articles. The whole 60 
would produce at present prices some £24 
million. Meanwhile, the British Moto 
Corporation have shown a jump in gros 
profit for the year to July 31 from £14} 
million to £20 million odd, including the 
earnings of Fisher and Ludow. This makes it 
possible for them to plough back almost 
£5} million against £2,175,000 in the 
previous year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 469) 


STATUTORY DUTIES OF DIRECTORS under the 
Companies Act, No. 46 of 1926, as amended. 
By Oscar Britzius, B.a., F.c.1.s. Pp. viii + 78 
(Futa & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 30, Cape Town. 
Price 18s. post free). 

** TAXATION ”? KEY TO INCOME TAX AND SUR 
TAX. 1954-55. Edited by Ronald Staples 
Thirty-eighth edition. Pp. 222. (Taxalw 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 98 Park Street, Londo. 
Price 7s. 6d., post free.) 

HOW TO FORM A PRIVATE coMPANY. }y 
Stanley Borrie. Twenty-fourth edition 
Pp. 64. (Jordan & Sons Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. mt. 
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Points From Published Accounts 


Prize Postscript 


THE 1952-53 Accounts oF Thos. W. Ward 
received this year’s award of The Accountant. 
In his speech with the latest accounts the 
chairman states that the Board has derived 
considerable satisfaction from the know- 
ledge that the efforts to provide share- 
holders with clear and informative state- 
ments of the company’s affairs have 
received independent recognition as con- 
forming to the highest standards of 
accounting practice. 

The latest accounts maintain the high 
standard. The chairman’s review is printed 
and stitched separately, so that it can be 
read alongside the relevant items. At the 
end appears a breakdown of the trading 
results from each of the past two years: the 
first gives the figures to the nearest thousand 
pounds and, to the nearest decimal point, 
as percentages of purchases (including 
carriage and the like); wages and salaries; 
factory, depot and administration expenses ; 
depreciation; tax; dividends and reserve 
appropriations. The second expresses these 
various items as parts of a pound. There is 
also a summary of the group assets. 

The directors’ report, however, is in. the 
usual form, which is to say that it is hardly 
inspired in its presentation. The tabular 
consolidated profit and loss account is a 
massive six-column affair, with three 
columns printed in red ink covering the 
comparative figures. The layout is not all 
that could have been desired, and it seems 
to us that it would have been better to 
dispense with the parent profit and loss 
account and use the space to spread with 
a larger type, and a modification and 
simplification of the layout. 

There is an interesting change from the 
prize-winning presentation in that the 
company now strikes profits after tax before 
bringing to credit surplus tax charges in 
previous years and a transfer from tax 
‘qualisation reserve. A year earlier these 
items were included with the net profit. 
Once again, however, profits on the sale of 
fixed assets are included with net profit, and 
exceptional items are deducted before 
arriving at the net profit. These exceptional 
items are the expense of the capital increase 
and, in the preceding year, the provision 
for the employees’ jubilee bonus. A uniform 
teatment of exceptional credits and debits 
would have commended itself. 

Another point worthy of note is that only 
the distributions made to the minority 


shareholders, not the profits attributable to 
them, are shown. The amount may be 
relatively insignificant, but it is rather odd 
that a company that is progressive in its 
accounting presentation has not adopted 
what we believe to be the majority practice 
of showing the net profits which do not 
belong to shareholders of the parent. 

The reserve for replacement of fixed 
assets has been preserved intact but the 
previous year’s appropriation of £150,000 
has not been repeated. Perhaps one day 
this reserve will be capitalised and validate 
the belief in some quarters that the sooner 
we have no-par-value shares the better. 


Tube Investments 


The accounts of Tube Investments are admir- 
ably laid out, but there is an important 
omission—one, admittedly, which it is not 
a strict duty of the directors to fill. The 
remarkable feature is that whereas the 
interests in subsidiaries have increased 
from £22 million to £30.7 million, trading 
profits are a trifle lower at £5.7 million; 
there is no indication of the extent to which 
the considerable extension of interests has 
cushioned the decline in profits, and this is 
information of considerable importance for 
shareholders. 

It is, of course, by no means uncommon 
for companies to spend hundreds . of 
thousands on buying other businesses, even 
raising additional capital for the purpose, 
and not to give shareholders a single figure 
about the assets or earnings of the business 
that has been bought. 


Surplus 
The word “surplus ”’ has many interpre- 
tations. It can be a surplus “ before ” and a 
surplus “ after”; it may even be a surplus 
“during.” In the accounts of Nahums 
Holdings there is a surplus after taxation 
appropriate to the members of Nahums 
Holdings Ltd. which is represented as to 
80 per cent. by tax provisions made in 
earlier years no longer required, deferred 
repairs provision no longer required, and 
net profits on sale of motor vehicles. The 
consolidated balance sheet shows assets and 
liabilities on the left and capital and reserves 
on the right. This apart, the presentation 
gains strength through the deduction of 
future tax reserve and outside shareholders’ 


holdings before arriving at the net assets 
attributable to the parent. 


No Commas 


It is just as well for the student of its 
accounts that Thomas French and Sons is not 
yet in the million pounds or multi-millions 
class, for the company omits commas in 
setting out the figures, though for some 
reason or another there is an exception to 
this in giving details of the authorised and 
issued capital. Thus the balance sheet has 
a total of 534745, current liabilities are 
271229. The tabular profit and loss 
account treats shareholders as the last in 
the queue. A profit before tax is struck, 
then taxation is deducted, the credit balance 
brought forward added, capital increase 
expenses deducted and the dividends are 
shown as appropriations, whereupon the 
credit balance carried forward is struck. 


Taxation Adjustments 


The first paragraph of our note under this 
title in our issue of last September (page 358) 
argued, as we have argued on other 
occasions, that it was desirable for abnormal 
items of tax credits and debits to be 
separated in accounts from the normal 
items. In our view if the net profit after 
tax is struck without account being taken 
of abnormal tax items and if these items are 
then added or deducted, it gives a better 
view of a company’s position and of the 
cover for its dividends than is given if the 
abnormal items are brought into account 
before striking the net profit. 

In the second paragraph of the note we 
referred to the accounts of Associated British 
Engineering and we have been asked by the 
company, who rightly say that the way in 
which abnormal taxation adjustments 
should be shown is a matter of opinion, to 
make it clear that the profits at the disposal 
of the company for the particular year were 
indeed as stated in the accounts. The 
company point out that the fact that 
certain relief for past tax losses of a sub- 
sidiary had been taken into account on 
consolidation was “ specifically and ade- 
quately mentioned both by note and by 
reference to it in the chairman’s statement.” 
In stating in our note that the company 
“* relegates ’’ to a footnote the information 
that the provision for tax was made after 
taking into account the tax relief in question, 
we did not intend to convey that the 
information was given insufficient promin- 
ence—we had ourselves suggested that such 
items should be described in a footnote to 
the accounts. The word “ relegates ’’ was 
intended to imply simply that the informa- 
tion was subpended to the accounts. 
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LAW 


Legal 


Notes 


Contract and Tort—Meaning of ** Guarantee ”’ 

The word “‘ guarantee ”’ has been defined 
as a collateral engagement to answer for the 
debt, default or miscarriage of another 
person; that is, when used in its legal sense, 
it implies that a third party is promising to 
perform some obligation imposed upon a 
party to a contract. But the word is also 
frequently used in ordinary language to 
mean a promise by one of the main parties 
to a contract, e.g. a manufacturer sells goods 
with a “ guarantee ”’ of their quality. 

In Heisler v. Anglo Dal, Ltd. [1954], 
1 W.L.R. 1273, H agreed to sell 300 tons of 
aluminium ingots to A, delivery to be within 
30 days of A establishing a letter of credit. 
H undertook to furnish a 10 per cent. 
guarantee to deliver the goods as soon as he 
received confirmation that the letter of 
credit would be established. A’s bank 
informed H that they had received instruc- 
tions about the letter of credit and H 
personally guaranteed in writing that he 
would pay 10 per cent. of the value of the 
goods if he failed to make delivery. A 
refused to confirm the letter of credit on the 
ground that H’s personal guarantee failed 
to satisfy the obligations of the contract and 
that they were entitled to a guarantee from 
a third party. 

The Court held that, the contract being 
made between commercial men, on its 
true construction in this particular case 
** guarantee ** meant a personal promise 


by H. 


Contract and Tort—Money advanced by parties 
to partnership 

G entered into partnership with H, F and 
MG under a partnership deed, Clause 3 of 
which provided that: “ Should it at any 
future time be found expedient or necessary 
for further moneys to be provided by the 
partners for the purpose of carrying on the 
partnership business any moneys so provided 
by the partners shall be treated as a loan by 
the partner providing the same....” 
During the partnership G provided some 
£2,000 under this clause and after the 
dissolution of the partnership brought a 
common law action against her former 
partners claiming the return of this sum as 
money lent. 

In Green v. Hertzog [1954], 1 W.L.R. 
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1309, the Court of Appeal held that a 
partner cannot lend money to a partnership 
of which he is a partner: the liability is 
joint and the partner advancing the money 
is advancing some of that money to himself. 
The only way in which the money can be 
recovered is by taking the accounts of 
the partnership under Section 44(2) of 
the Partnership Act, 1890. Accordingly the 
common law action must fail. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Resulting Trusts 

In Re Burton’s Settlement Trusts, 
Public Trustee v. Montefiore [1954], 3 
W.L.R. 574, B settled a fund on trust for the 
trustees “to divide the trust fund or, without 
actual division to treat the same as divided 
into two parts and to appropriate one of 
such parts as the share of” each of his two 
daughters. The share of each daughter was 
not to vest absolutely in her but was to be 
held on trust for her for life with remainder 
for her issue. If the trusts concerning the 
share of either daughter should fail, her 
share was to accrue by way of addition to 
the share of the other daughter, but there 
was no gift over in case neither daughter 
should have any issue. 

In fact both daughters did die without 
issue and the question arose whether their 
personal representatives were entitled to the 
fund or whether there was a resulting trust 
in favour of the settlor. Roxburgh, J., held 
that there was no “ absolute initial gift” 
to the daughters within the rule in Hancock v. 
Watson [1902], A.C. 14; the direction that 
the trustees should “ appropriate one of 
such shares ” as the share of each daughter 
was an administrative direction and was not 
intended to create any beneficial interest. 
Accordingly there was a resulting trust to 
the settlor. 


Miscellaneous—Conflict of laws 

The case of British Nylon Spinners 
Ltd. v. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. [1954], 3 W-.L.R. 505, shows the 
difficulties that may be caused in inter- 
national law by the enforcement of the 
American anti-trust laws. In 1946 an 
American corporation, du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Inc., assigned to I.C.I. certain 
patents which were to be Wanna as 


British patents in the United Kin; dom, }y 
1947 I.C.I. agreed to grant B.N.S. a licence 
to exercise and practise within a dei ined field 
all the inventions covered by those patents. 
On July 30, 1952, in proceedings to which 
I.C.I. were, and B.N.S. were not, parties. 
the American Court ordered that the cop. 
tract between I.C.I. and du Pont should 
be cancelled and that the patents should 
be re-assigned to du Pont. A few days 
previously, B.N.S. had issued a writ against 
I.C.I. claiming specific performance of the 
contract to grant them a licence, and they 
obtained an interlocutory injunction pre. 
venting I.C.1. from disposing of the patents 
until the action was heard (British Nylon 
Spinners, Ltd. v. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. [1953], Ch. 19). 

At the hearing of the action Danckwerts, 
J., held that B.N.S. were entitled to have 
the licence granted to them in spite of the 
order of the American Court, for he was 
dealing with a contract between two 
British companies in regard to British 
property and involving solely matters which 
were to be carried out in the United 
Kingdom. 
Miscellaneous—Promissory Notes and Hire 
Purchase Agreements 

The High Court has confirmed the 
decision of the Judge of the Mayor’s and 
City of London Court (reported on page 404 
of our issue for October, 1954) in the case 
United Dominions Trust (Commercial! 
Ltd. v. Bycroft. 


Association of Accountants in the Gold 
Coast 


The first meeting of the Association of Accoun- 
tants in the Gold Coast was held in Accra on 
October 15. 

The following were elected members of the 
Council: Mr. J. D. Barnes, c.a. (Midgley, 
Snelling, Barnes & Co.); Mr. B. J. Bowick, 
A.c.A., Commissioner of Income Tax; Mr. 
S. P. Brewster, F.s.A.A. (Cassleton Elliott & 
Co.); Mr. G. E. Dickson, a.a.c.c.A., Chief 
Accountant, Public Works Department; Mr. 
H. A. Dodoo, A.s.a.A., Chief Accountant, Cocoa 
Marketing Board; Mr. D. A. W. Hewson, 
a.c.A. (Pannell, Crewdson & Hardy) ; Mr. N.E. 
Smith, a.c.w.A., Housing Department; Mr. 
R. W. Smith, a.s.a.a., Accountant-General, 
Gold Coast; Mr. T. E. Smith, a.c.a. (Cassleton 
Elliott & Co.). 

At the first meeting of the Council, which 
followed the general meeting, the following 
officers were appointed: é 

President, Mr. S. P. Brewster, F.s.A.A.; Vice 
President, Mr. R. W. Smith, A.s.a.a.; Secretary 
Treasurer, Mr. G. E.  Tickner, A.5.AA» 
A.LM.T.A., with Cassleton Elliott & Co. 

The registered office of the Association 5 
P.O. Box 266, Takoradi. 
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LEOPOLD 
SONS 
VALUATIONS 


for Public Issue, Stock Exchange 
Quotation, Balance Sheet, Probate, 
Insurance and other purposes 


also 


AUCTION SALES 


of 
PLANT, MACHINERY AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


FACTORY INVESTMENTS AND 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED 


46 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel. : Monarch 3422 (8 lines) 
Telegraphic Address : ‘SITES LONDON’ 


Accountants who have clients con- 
templating the reorganisation of 
their Sales Ledger will be interested 
in the time-saving advantages of the 


MANICOPY 


Customer’s Statement, Ledger Card 
and Day Book are prepared and 
balanced at one writing. 


There are no heavy initial or 
maintenance costs and no trained 
Operator is necessary. Send for 
specimens and an illustrated book- 
let A56 giving full details without 
obligation. 


MANIFOLDIA LIMITED 
WEST BROMWICH 


T only said ‘calm down,’ answered 
the unruffled typist. “Anyway, ink 
will dry up if you blot it with Ford’s. 
You'll always get those awful 
smudges in your ledger if you go on 
using that nasty blotting-paper. 
Here, use this — it’s obviously good 
quality — it’s Ford’s.” 


GREAT FORDS” 


praised the clerk 


“You see, it’s such thirsty blotting- 
paper,”’ enthused the typist, “‘and 
never, never (even when it’s inky 
with age), never, never smudges.” 


‘FORDS FOR ME 


sang the clerk 


“And another thing,”’ said the 
typist coyly. “The colours are 
so gay and optimistic. Let’s 
always have Ford’s on our 
desks.” 


The insatiable blotting-paper 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STATIONERS AND STORES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 
A sample booklet of Ford’s blotting-paper will be sent on request 


FORD 
428 MILL 


T. B. FORD LTD., 101 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
TEL: CHANCERY 3775 
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‘1 was CHOKED 
by an 
Old School 


Tie’ SAYS PROMINENT 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Ac a business luncheon a leading executive once made this 
admission:—“ With my education—Public School and a famous 
University—! thought | was certain to succeed in the business 
world. What a mistake! People with half my qualifications 
left me standing—simply because they could speak effec- 
tively and convincingly. Only when i acquired this art 
did | start making progress.” 


SOUND TUITION 


p 
A CLEAR-CUT GUARANTEE 


is the R.R.C. formula for 
YOUR SUCCESS 


in the Examinations of 


THE INSTITUTE 


and WHAT THIS BOOK 


He represents one side 

of an age-old controversy—the belief tha 
an ‘old school tie’ is a passport to success: 
the other side assumes that without its help 
advancement is impossible. Yet both are 


THE SOCIETY 


Also for A.C.C.A., 1.C.W.A., I.M.T.A., C.LS., ete. 


Before making plans for further study, you are 
cordially invited to send for free details of the 
efficient, inexpensive training with NO PASS— 
NO FEE GUARANTEE provided by the College. 


Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 
WRITE TODAY, specifying interest, to THE PRINCIPAL, Dept. AY, 


WILL SHOW YOU 


How to-address meetings. 


How to speak before your 
lodge or club. 


How to train your memory. 


How to make the right 
impression. 

How to propose and respond 
to toasts. 


How to make an announce- 
ment. 


How to write better letters. 

How to enlarge your vocabu- 
lary. 

How to develop self- 
confidence. 


wrong! The road to success in every walk 
of life lies indisputably with your ability t 
express your thoughts in forceful, persuasive, 
attention-compelling speech. 


LEARN ABOUT THE NEW EAsy 


METHOD. A unique book entitied 
“How To Work Wonders 
With Words" explains 
how to acquire quickly 
this ability to speak 
effectively, develop /£ 
poise, personality 
and how to banish /= 
timidity and lack of 
confidence. Send 

for it today, 

enclosing 2}d. 
stamp for 
postage. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 


LONDON, Swr How to acquire a winning 


personality. 


They all want 


THE SPEAKERS’ SERVICE 
(Dept. ACC/ES13), Marple, Cheshire 


TUITION MOUSE 


fh 
CROWN BINDER cx 
Here’s a Loose Leaf Book that is really versatile. Oh ases 


has so many uses in so many trades. From tailor’s pattern 
book to machinery register ; from minute book to private ledger. It’s a hand- 
some book and a lightweight book; a book that will grip a few sheets as tightly 
as it will grip a few hundred. It’s a hard-wearing, hard-working book -for every need. 


Please write for fully descriptive folder AY/ADV.94 


PERCY JONES (TWINLOCK) LTD., 37 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
: CHAncery 8971. Showrooms: Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham. Factories: Beckenham, Kent, 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Incorporated Accountants 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
DINNER 


Tue SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
Accountants gave a dinner at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall on November 3. The 
Chair was occupied by the President of the 
Society, Mr. Bertram Nelson, and the 
guests included : 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Raymond Evershed, Master 
of the Rolls; The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice 
Morris, C.B.E., M.c.; The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Lynskey; The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Bridges, 
PC, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., M.c., Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury; The Rt. Hon. The Chairman 
of the London County Council (Mr. Victor 
Mishcon); The Hon. Mr. Justice Vaisey; The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Willmer, 0.B.£., T.D.; Mr. 
F. H. Jessop, President, The Law Society; 
The Hom. Mr. Justice Glyn-Jones; Sir 
Harold Howitt, G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., F.C.A., J-P.3 
Mr. T. Lister; Sir Hugh Beaver, M.INST.C.E., 
“.LCHEM.E., Chairman, British Institute of 
Management; Sir Sam Brown; Mr. W. S. 
Carrington, Vice-President, The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales; 
Mr. James Blakey, F.c.a.; Sir Eric Carpenter, 
0.B.E., J.P.; Mr. W. Charles Norton, M.B.E., M.C. ; 
Rev. Bertram Chambers, Vicar of St. Mary-le- 
Strand; Mr. A. C. S. Meynell, F.a.c.c.a.; Dr. 
J. F. Lockwood, Master, Birkbeck College; Mr. 
A.de V. Leigh, M.B.£., Secretary, The London 
Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. Neville 
Faulks, M.A. 

Mr. Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society) introduced the guests in a brief 
speech, and on their behalf Sir Raymond 
Evershed and Mr. Neville Faulks replied. 


PENSIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


Tur LuncHEoN CLUB OF THE INCORPORATED 
Accountants’ London and District Society 
held a luncheon on November 16. Mr. 
S. L: Pleasance, Chairman of the District 
Society presided and the guest speaker was 
Sir Edwin Herbert, Lu.8., member of the 
Council of the Law Society. 

Sir Edwin said that pensions for those in 
the professions were a means to an end: 
professiona! independence. Members of the 
professions who were fully employed by 
‘ompanies and others also relied upon the 


continuing independence of their colleagues 
in private practice. For the institution of 
private practice to continue it must yield a 
sufficient remuneration for current needs, 
must allow the accumulation out of earnings 
of the necessary capital to support the 
practice, and must enable the practitioner 
to set aside enough during his active years 
for eventual retirement. These three essen- 
tials did not exist now. The remedy on the 
third count was set out in the report of the 
second Millard Tucker Committee on the 
taxation treatment of provisions for retire- 
ment. It should be especially noted that the 
minority report, though disagreeing with 
the majority on the treatment of the retire- 
ment provisions of the commercial and 
trading community, went out of their way 
to affirm that the case for the professional 
man had been made out. It was now to be 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would act upon representations made that 
the Committee’s Report would be imple- 
mented. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. J. E. Spoors, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Incorporated Accountants’ North of Eng- 
land District Society, presided at a dinner 
held by the District Society at the Royal 
Station Hotel, Newcastle upon Tyne, on 
November 5. The guests included The 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne 
(Alderman R. Mould-Graham, 0.B.£., 
F.c.A.); The Rt. Hon. Viscount Ruffside, 
p.c. (formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons); Sir Henry Wilson Smith, 
K.C.B., K.B.E. (Director, Powell Duffryn 
Ltd.); Mr. Bertram Nelson (President, 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), and 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary); Colonel 
E. G. Angus, c.B.E., D.L. (President, 
Newcastle and Gateshead Chamber of 
Commerce, and President of the North 
Regional Council, Federation of British 
Industries) ; and other representatives of the 
professions and of industry. 

Mr. J. E. Spoors presented Mr. C. Percy 
Barrowcliff, of Middlesborough, the im- 
mediate past-President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, with a silver 
cigarette and cigar case, and expressed to 
him the esteem of the Northern members 


and their high regard for his work for both 
the District Society and the parent Society. 

Thé Rt. Hon. Viscount Ruffside, a former 
Speaker of the House of Commons, proposed 
the toast of the City and County of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Lord Ruffside paid 
tribute to the arrangements made by the 
City for the reception of the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh during their visit to 
Tyneside. 

The Lord Mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne 
(Alderman R. Mould-Graham, 
F.C.A.), responding, mentioned the need for 
accountants in public life. Municipal affairs 
were now really big business, and it was 
right and proper that the public should 
have as its representatives men whose job 
it was to understand and deal with big 
business affairs. There were no Incorpor- 
ated Accountants on Newcastle City Council 
at the moment, but he would like some to 
come and join them there. 

Sir Henry Wilson Smith, k.c.s., K.B.£., 
recalled that the whole of his experience in 
the Civil Service had been with the Trea- 
sury. He had been connected with Finance 
Bills for more than twenty years, and could, 
he thought, rightly claim to have put more 
money into the pockets of accountants than 
any other individual present. 

Mr. Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), in his 
response, contrasted the traditional func- 
tions of accountants in relation to measure- 
ment and recording with their growing 
responsibilities for assessing opinions and 
interpreting results. This movement was 
having important effects in relation to the 
development of management accounting, 
views on such debatable subjects as depreci- 
ation and stock values, and the training and 
education of accountants. Accountants 
were taking increased responsibilities in 
advising on action to be taken—the 
accountant had greater power to influence 
business decisions than ever before. 

He expressed concern for the small 
business, and spoke of the desirability 
for some small factories to be available on 
rental. There should also be more provision 
in central development plans for shops for 
small retailers. 

We were at the beginning of a new era 
of hire purchase. The system could be useful 
in encouraging increased production and in 
stimulating savings but it was competitive 
and cumulative. The danger of its undue 
extension to consumer goods was illustrated 
by a poster he saw in a big store in the 
United States, announcing that goods 
costing more than one dollar could be 
obtained on hire purchase. ' 

Mr. Nelson hoped that the tone of British 
industry would be expansive and not restric- 
tionist; that British Railways, for example, 
would not merely close branch lines 


and concentrate on services immediately 
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profitable but would try to expand services 
generally and make them less dull. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
guests. Colonel E. G. Angus (President of 
Newcastle and Gateshead Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of the North Regional Council 
of the Federation of British Industries) said 
that industry was becoming increasingly 
conscious of the importance of the accoun- 
tant and of the benefits which came from 
close understanding between them. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


ANNUAL MEETING WAS HELD ON 
The following officers were 
elected: President: Mr. F. S. Ralphs; 
Vice-President: Mr. R. A. Hamilton; 
Secretary: Mr. J. P. Elliott, Messrs. A. 
Ewart Turner & Co., 58 Ironmarket, 


THE 
October 15. 


Newcastle, Staffs.; Honorary Auditor: Mr. 
F. E. Cheetham; Honorary Treasurer: Mr. 
L. Goodwin. 


Mr. F. S. Ralphs, A.S.A.A. 


Mr. Frank Sydney Ralphs, newly elected 
President of the Incorporated ‘Accountants’ 
District Society of North Staffordshire, is Chief 
Accountant and Office Manager to John Foule and 
Sons, Limited, brewers, Stone. He became a 
member of the Society in 1927, after some years 
with Messrs. Bourner Bullock & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Hanley. Mr. Ralphs was educated 
at Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, and served 
in the R.N.V.R. in the 1914-18 war. In World 
War II he held a commission in the Air Training 
Corps. He holds numerous honorary appointments, 
and was for some years joint secretary to the Stone 
National Savings Committee. He has shown a 
keen interest in the District Society since its 
inception in 1925. 
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LONDON STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO FULFIL RUGBY 
fixtures already arranged by the London 
Students’ Society, more players are needed 
urgently. Members who play Rugby foet- 
ball and who have not forwarded their 
names to the Secretary are asked to do so 
as soon as possible. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 


THE SwANsEA AND SoutH-West WALEs 
District Society held its annual meeting on 
October 5, under the chairmanship of the 
President, Mr. H. K. Greaves. The report 
and accounts were adopted and the follow- 
ing officers were elected : President: Mr. 
G. M. Squire; Vice-President: Mr. G. E. 
Gibbs; Honorary Treasurer: Mr. C. L. 
Powell; Honorary Auditor: Mr. Winston 
Jones; Honorary Librarian: Mr. J. G. 
Powell; Honorary Secretary: Mr. H. K. 
Greaves. In addition, the following mem- 
bers were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee: Mr. E. E. Porter, Mr. A. W. 
Sleeman, Mr. G. G. Watkins, Mr. G. G. 
Powell and Mr. D. E. Davies. 

The Dixon Memorial Prize was presented 
to Mr. Michael H. Wheaton, who also took 
First Certificate of Merit and First Prize 
in the Final Examination. 

A presentation was made to Mr. D. S. 
Jones, who recently vacated the office of 
honorary secretary on taking up an appoint- 
ment in Cardiff. 


‘COUNCIL MEETING 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954 


Present: Mr. Bertram Nelson (President), 
Sir Richard Yeabsley (Vice-President), Sir 
Frederick Alban, Mr. F. V. Arnold, Mr. 
Edward Baldry, Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. Robert Bell, 
Mr. C. V. Best, Professor F. Sewell Bray, 
Mr. Henry Brown, Mr. W. F. Edwards, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. M. J. Faulks, 
Mr. W. H. Fox, Mr. Alex. Hannah, Mr. 
J. A. Jackson, Mr. Hugh O. Johnson, Mr. 
C. Yates Lloyd, Mr. Festus Moffat, Mr. 
F. A. Prior, Miss P. E. M. Ridgway, Mr. 
W. G. A. Russell, Mr. R. E. Starkie, Mr. 
Joseph Stephenson and Mr. Richard A. 
Witty. 


PRESENTATION TO MR.C. PERCY BARROWCLIFF 


As resolved at the annual general meeting 
of the Society in May, an illuminated 
address was presented by the President to 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, Immediate Past 
President. 


PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO THE U.S.A. é\ND CANAps 


The President visited the United Stat, 
as guest of the American lnstitute of 
Accountants from October 16 to 21, whey 
he attended various functions in connegtig, 
with that Institute’s annual! meeting 
Everywhere the President was impress; 
by the real feeling of friendship and goo4. 
will towards the Society. 

From October 22 to October 31 th 
President visited Canada at the invitation 
of the Canadian Institute, making calls x 
Toronto and Montreal. 

The Council of the Society resolved thy 
a warm vote of thanks be accorded to th 
American [Institute of Accountants, th 
Canadian Institute of Accountants and the 
Canadian Branch of the Society for their 
great kindness and hospitality to th 
President and Mrs. Nelson. 


NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANT 


The Yearday Meeting of the Netherlands 
Institute of Accountants on October 8 and 
was attended by Professor F. Sewell Bray, 
representing the Council of the Society. 
The Council recorded their warm thanks to 
the Netherlands Institute for the kindnes 
and hospitality extended to Professor and 
Mrs. Bray. 


SIR JAMES MARTIN MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


It was resolved that the Sir James Martin 
Memorial Exhibition in respect of the 
Intermediate Examination held in My, 
1954, be awarded to Reginald Taylor, 
articled clerk to Mr. N. H. Trapp (Brebner, 
Allen & Trapp), London. 


STAMP-MARTIN SCHOLARSHIP 


The first award of the Stamp-Marin 
Scholarship was made to Harold Walter 
Deane, A.S.A.A. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Reports were received from the Financ 
and General Purposes, Examination a0 
Membership, Applications, Disciplinary, 
Articles and Bye-Laws, and Conferent 
Committees, and from the AccouNnTAN 
Editorial Conference. 


RESIGNATIONS 


It was reported that the resignations @ 
the following members had been accepted! 
Hunt, William Charles (Associate), Lor 
don; Wesser, Harold Pinchon (Fellow; 
Pretoria. January 1, 1954. 


DEATHS 
The Council received with regret * 


report of the death of each of the followint 
members: Benn, Charles (Associalt» 
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CANAD [ondon; BENNETT, Horace Bramwell, m.c. 
ed Stata (Fellow), London; Boatwricut, William 
stitute (Associate), Norwich; BrapLey, Joseph 
21, whey fm (Associate), Potters Bar, Middx.; Catey, 
onnection MM Peter Stephen (Associate), Johannesburg; 
meeting Clowes, George Fritz (Associate), Man- 
impressed ME chester; COLTON, John Frederick (Asso- 
and good. (im ciate), Sheffield; Davipson, Ralph George 


Fellow), Leatherhead; Davies, Gwilym 
Ewart (Associate), Port Talbot; Dopp, 
Ernest Rendell (Associate), York; Dup- 
John Stephen, j.p. (Fellow), 
Stroud, Glos.; EvetercuH, Frank William 
Anton (Fellow), Port Elizabeth; Gapssy, 


31 the 
invitation 


Calls at 


olved that 


led to the James, M.M. (Fellow), Chesterfield; 
ants, the (Mm wore, George, T.D., J.P. (Fellow), Leicester; 
ts and th Hotmes, Thomas (Associate), Preston; 
for their J JAMIESON, Thomas Martin (Fellow), Dub- 


lin; Leicu, Charles (Associate), Southport; 
McLzop, Robert Henry (Fellow), London; 
Matruews, George Lancelot (Associate), 
Eastbourne ; O’CALLAGHAN, James Gerard, 
s.com. (Fellow), Dublin; PAtmer, Alfred 
James (Fellow), Fareham, Hants. ; PARsons, 
Sydney Wormald, m.s.m. (Associate), Leeds; 


to the 


OUNTANTS 


‘therlands 
or 8 andg 


vell Bray, Stuart Dean (Fellow), London; 

Society Topyam, Francis Harold (Associate), Skip- 

thanks to ton; Way, Horatio Lewis, m.c. (Fellow), 

-Kindnes sunderland; Henry (Associate), 

pssor and Cardiff. 

HIBITION 

Martin 

+ of the SPECIAL COUNCIL MEETING 

in May, 

Taylor, @ A sPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL WAS 

Brebnet, M held on November 4, 1954, in accordance 
with the provision of Articles 34 and 35. 
The Council received a report from the 

> Disciplinary Committee and resolved that 

>-Mari Gerald Trevelyan Montague of Porthcawl 

Walter be excluded from membership of the 
Society. 

Finance 

ion and INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 

iplinary, LODGE 

nferenct 

UNTANN THE INSTALLATION MEETING OF THE 
Incorporated Accountants’ Lodge was held 
on October 26, at Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, W.C.2. W. Bro. J. A. Jackson 

‘tions installed his successor, Bro. J. C. Chaumeton, 

epted: as W.M. 

.), Lot W. Bro. J. C. Chaumeton invested the 

Fellow), following officers: W. Bro. W. F. Edwards, 
S.W.; Bro. E. B. Trimmer, J.W.; W. Bro. 
W.J. Crafter, Treasurer; W. Bro. A. S. Darr, 
Secretary; W. Bro. E. J. P. Garratt, D.C.; 

= W. Bro. G. J. Hakim, $.D.; W. Bro. G. F. D. 
Rice, J.D.; W. Bro. A. V. Hussey, A.D.C.; 
ad W. Bro, A. A. Garrett, Almoner; Bro. F. R. 


Marshall. I.G.; Bros. A. Armitt and F. A. 


Roberts, Stewards; W. Bro. A. C. Chitty, 
Tyler. 

A very large number of guests was 
present, including R.W. Bro. Rt. Hon. The 
Earl Cadogan, S.G.W., and R.W. Bro. 
Sir Sydney White, Grand Secretary. 

The Secretary of the Lodge is Mr. A. S. 
Darr, 35 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


December 1.—Douglas, Isle of Man: 
“*Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. J. Linahan. 
Villiers Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
Dublin: Annual dance. 
Hull: Luncheon’ meeting. 
Ferensway, at I p.m. 
December 2.—JLondon: Audit Procedure,” 
by Mr. J. P. S. Edge-Partington, A.c.A., A.S.A.A. 
Lecture for new members of the Students’ 
Society. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

Southport: ‘‘ Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. J. 
Linahan. S®€arisbrick Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
Waterford: ‘‘ Executorship and Trust Law,” by 
Mr. R. J. Farrell, Solicitor. Students’ meeting. 
Officers of Messrs. W. A. Deevy & Co., at 8 p.m. 
December 3.—Birmingham: ‘‘ Estate Duty and 
Controlled Companies,”’ by Mr. P. Shelbourne, 
Barrister-at-Law. The Law Library, Temple 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Brighton: Dinner. Royal Pavilion. 

Manchester: “* Executorship,”” by Mr. C. L. 
Lawton, m.sc., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, go 
Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 

Nottingham: “ The Auditor’s Duties in Relation 
to Stock and Work in Progress,” by Mr. A. C. 
Simmonds, F.s.A.A. The Reform Club, Victoria 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

December 7.—Bournemouth: ‘“ Valuation of 
Assets with special reference to Share Valua- 
tion under Section 55, Finance Act, 1940,” by 
Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Bradford: “‘ Punched Card Accounting.” Film 
show and lecture by Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machine (Sales), Ltd. Liberal Club, Bank 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

December 8.—Dublin: ‘‘ Private Limited 
Companies,” by Mr. C. J. Dalton, F.s.a.a. 
Students’ meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Southampton: “‘ Valuation of Assets with special 
reference to Share Valuation under Section 55, 
Finance Act, 1940,”’ by Mr. O. Griffiths, m.a., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Polygon Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 

December 9.—Newcastle upon Tyne: ‘* Group 
Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, a.c.a. 
Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Oxford: Mock company meeting for students. 
George Restaurant, George Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Portsmouth: “‘ Valuation of Assets with special 
reference to Share Valuation under Section 55, 
Finance Act, 1940,”” by Mr. O. Griffiths, m.a., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Central Library, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Regal Room, 


Preston: North Lancashire District Society 
annual general meeting. Preston County 
Catholic Club, at 7.30 p.m. 

Wolverhampton: ‘‘ Demonstration of a Tax 
Computation,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., 
A.S.A.A. Molineux Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
December 10.—Birmingham: “The Stock 
Exchange,”’ by Mr. Percy Rudge, Secretary of 
the Birmingham Stock Exchange. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “‘ Partnership Law and Accounts, with 
special reference to Goodwill and Changes in 
Personnel,’’ by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a., 
F.T.1.1. Royal Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 p.m. 
Cambridge: ‘‘ Reminiscences—Bench and Bar,”’ 
by His Honour Judge Lawson Campbell. 
Shirehall, at 7 p.m. 

Hull: Hull Professional Students’ Societies’ fifth 
annual dance. 

Manchester: Joint Meeting with H.M. Inspectors 
of Taxes, at 6 p.m. 

Nottingham: “‘ Profits Tax,’’ by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Reform Club, Victoria Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

December 13.—Coventry: ‘‘ Contracts,’’ by 
Mr. J. B. Brown. Hare and Squirrel Hotel, 
Old Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 

December 14.—Dublin: “ C.P.T.,’’ by Mr. 
R. S. Baskin, M.A., F.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. 
Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Dudley: General Knowledge,”’ by Mr. R. W. 
Moon, B.LiTT., A.c.A. Dudley and Staffordshire 
Technical College, The Broadway, at 7 p.m. 
Leeds: Joint meeting with H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes. Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 
6.15 p.m. 

December 15.—.Newport: Brains Trust. 
Students’ meeting. Monmouthshire and South 
Wales Building Society, Dock Street, at 6.30 
p.m. 

Swansea: “‘ Back Duty,” by Mr. Brian Magee, 


B.cOM., F.c.A. Central Public Library, at 
6.45 p-m. 
Waterford: “* Loss of Profits Insurance,” by 


Mr. G. D. Dunlop, Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany. Students’ meeting. Offices of Messrs. 
W. A. Deevy & Co., at 8 p.m. 


December 16.—Bradford: Students’ section 
dance. Fountain Hall, Fountain Street. 

Cardiff: Discussion group. Park Hotel, at 
7 p.m. 

London: “ Verification of Assets,”” by Mr. H. L. 
Layton, F.c.A. F.S.A.A. Lecture for new members 
of the Students’ Society. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: “* International Finance,” 
by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.COM. 
Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Norwich: Brains Trust. Royal Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


December 17.— Belfast: Students’ Ball. Belfast 

Castle. 

Birmingham: “ Fraud,” by Detective-Inspector 

Hinson of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 

ment. Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 
.m. 

Brighton : “Incomplete Records,” by Mr. R. 

Glynne Williams, F.C.A.,_ F.T.11. Students’ 

meeting. Royal Pavilion Hotel, Castle Square, 
at 5 p.m, 

Carlisle: Dinner dance. Silver Grill. 

Hull: “Money Markets,” Mr.. H. G. 
Hodder. Students’ meeting. Church Institute, 
Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
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Manchester: ‘‘ Taxation,” 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. 


students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Stockton: “‘ International Finance,’”’ by Mr. 
A. R. Ilersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.coM. Spark’s 


Café, High Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

January 3.— Coventry: Debate with members of 
the Coventry Students’ Branch of the Birming- 
ham Chartered Accountants’ Society. Hare and 
Squirrel Hotel, Old Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 
January 4.—Bournemouth: ‘* Economics,” by 
Mr. A. R. Ilersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.cOM. St. 
Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Dublin: “* Costing,” by Mr. D. N. Rowe, A.c.A., 
A.c.w.A. Students’ meeting. Jury’s Hotel, 
Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

January 5.—Hull: Luncheon meeting. Regal 
Room, Ferensway, at 1 p.m. 


Southampton: ‘* Economics,” by Mr. A. R. 
Ilersic, M.sC.(ECON.), B.coM. Polygon Hotel, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


January 6.—Hull: ‘ Executorship Accounts,” 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. Church Institute, Albion 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

London: “* The Responsibility which an Audit 
Clerk owes to his Principal,”’ by Mr. C. V. Best, 
F.S.A.A. Lecture for new members of the 
Students’ Society. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

Oxford: “* Law of Trusts and Trustees,” by 
Mr. O. Griffiths, M.a., LL.B. Students’ meeting. 
George Restaurant, George Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


Portsmouth: ‘‘ Economics,” by Mr. A. R. 
Ilersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.coM. Central Library, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


January 7.—Birmingham: “ The Role of the 
Banker in Export,” by Mr. W. E. Dawson, 
A.LB., M.I.EX. Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: ‘*‘ Company Law,” 
Godwin Sarre, M.A. Royal Hotel, 
Green, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hanley: ‘ Costing,” by Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
F.C.W.A., M.LLA. Students’ meeting. Town Hall, 
at 7 p.m. F 
Manchester: Economics,” by Mr. David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, go Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 
Sheffield: ‘Schedule ‘D’ Computations— 
Cases I and II,” at 4 p.m. “ Losses,” at 6 p.m. 
Both lectures by Mr. V. S. Hockley B.com., 
C.A., A.A.c.c.A. Students’ meetings. Grand 
Hotel. 

January 8.—Dublin: Students’ Rugby match 
against Dublin Chartered Accountants’ 
Students’ Society. 


by Mr. D. A. 
College 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Sidney Wilson, F.s.A.A,, a 
partner in Messrs. Bottomley & Smith, 
Incorporated Accountants, Keighley, will 
become chairman of Keighley borough 
magistrates’ bench on January 1, 1955. 
Mr. Wilson has been a Justice of the Peace 
since 1944. 

Messrs. Smith, Pugh & Co., Incorporated 
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Accountants, Keighley, have taken over the 
practice at Skipton of the late Mr. F. H. 
Topham, Incorporated Accountant, whose 
death is reported in our obituary column 
this month. Both offices are being con- 
ducted under the firm name of Smith, 
Pugh & Co. 

Messrs. John Mathie & Co., London, 
N.W.1, have admitted as a partner Mr. 
David Dancer, A.c.a., who has_ been 
associated with the firm for many years. 
The style of the firm remains the same. 

Messrs. J. H. Champness, Corderey, 
Beesly & Co., London, E.C.4, have admitted 
Mr. D. G. Bendall, a.c.a., A.s.A.A., into 
partnership. 

Mr. W. P. Gill, F.s.a.a., practising under 
the style of Tunbridge, Lacey & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, Lowestoft, has 
been joined in partnership in the firm by 
his son, Mr. A. J. Gill, A.s.a.a. 

Mr. R. C. Mehta, rF.s.a.a., has been 
appointed by the Government of Bombay 
as a member of the Sales Tax Tribunal. 

Mr. P. R. Davis, A.s.a.A., has been 
appointed Chief Accountant and Assistant 
Secretary to G. D. Ponsford &*Son, Ltd., 
London, E.11. 

Mr. Basil Cutler, A.s.A.A., A.C.W.A., is 
taking up an appointment as accountant 
and cost accountant to Nebritex N.V., 
Sourabaya, Java. 

Messrs. Hodgson, Harris & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, announce that Mr. H. J. 
Cole, F.c.A., F.8.A.A., has retired from the 
firm, and that Mr. L. S. Wrightson, A.c.a., 
A.S.A.A., has become a partner. Mr. Cole 
has been appointed joint managing director 
of Consolidated Fisheries, Ltd., Grimsby. 

Mr. G. H. Hoggard, Incorporated 
Accountant, Malton, Yorkshire, announces 
with regret the death on October 28 of his 
partner, Mr. C. White, Chartered Account- 
ant. Mr. Hoggard is continuing the prac- 
tice under the present firm name of White 
and Hoggard. 

Mr. G. Polden, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed Chief Accountant to Waxed 
Papers, Ltd., London, S.E.15. 

Messrs. Gordon Heynes & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Guildford and London, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. Patrick Edge- 
Partington, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

Mr. Derrick W. Newman, Incorporated 
Accountant, has commenced public prac- 
tice at 29 Bath Road, Swindon, Wiltshire. 

Mr. C. McD. Whitaker, A.s.A.A., has 
been appointed Accountant to 
Forte’s & Co., Ltd., London, W.1. 


REMOVALS 


Mr. R. C. Mehta, F.s.a.a., practising 
under the style of R. C. Mehta & Co., has 


removed his office to Army & Nay 
Building, 148 Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Bombay |. 

Messrs. Maurice Sheehan & Co., have 
removed to Fenian Chambers, 36 Feniap 
Street, Lower Merrion Street, Dublin, 

Messrs. A. J. Ingram & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, inform us that their address js 
now Norwich Union House, 6 Athenaeum 
Street, Sunderland. 

Messrs. Trent, Raymond & Co. have 
moved their offices to 66-67 Newman 
Street, London, W.1. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES BENN 


We record with regret that Mr. Charles 
Benn, A.s.A.A., died on October 12, at the 
age of 80. Mr. Benn qualified as an Incor- 
porated Accountant in 1918, and two years 
later left Messrs. Josolyne, Miles & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, with whom he had 
been associated for over thirty years, to 
start his own practice in the City of London, 
which he was still carrying on at the date of 
his death. 


GEorGE DAVIDSON 


We have received with regret news of the 
death on October 13 of Mr. R. G. Davidson, 
F.S.A.A., who was formerly Chief Accountant 
of the Southern Railway Company. He was 
73 years of age. 

Mr. Davidson became a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
1907. He left professional service in 1909 to 
enter the Accountant’s Department of the 
South Western Railway Company. After 
successive promotions he was appointed 
Joint Accountant of the Southern Railway 
Company in 1926, and Chief Accountant 
in 1939. Since his retirement in 1946 he 
had been living near Dorking. 


Francis HAROLD ToPHAM 


We have received with regret news of the 
death, on October 9, of Mr. F. H. Topham, 
A.s.A.A. Mr. Topham was 61 years of age, 
and had been a member of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants since January, 
1928. After the death, last year, of Mr. 
William A. Judge, Incorporated Accountant, 
Mr. Topham took over the practice at 
Skipton, with which he had been associated 
for many years. He had also an office a 
Keighley. 

He was also Secretary of the Shipton and 
District Cotton and Rayon Manufacturers 
Association, 
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commented the Chairman. 


‘I get them with our Powers-Samas machines' purred 
the Chief Accountant. ‘These digests would have taken weeks by hand. 
With punched cards we produce them in a matter of hours.' 
"Very contemporary" approved the Chairman. "What a pleasure 
to know what’s happening while a campaign is still going on instead 
of when it’s over. Electronic methods no doubt?" 
‘Yes. Powers-Samas is the most up-to-date system of keeping 
business up-to-date, with the latest electronic 


developments where they are most useful.' 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched card equipment for every type of application. 
Office Efficiency: Powers-Samas supply a complete range of the latest 


office equipment. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E..C.1 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average sight words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. . . ., clo ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be also placed 
at the bottem left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE SOCIET?Y’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
[is desired to bring the Society's Appointments Register to the 
notice of all members and employers who have vacancies for 
Incorporated Accountants on their staffs. No fees are pose. All 
The Society 0 


Incorporated Accountants, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Te 
Embank: 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


FOUNDATION CHAIR IN THE 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


THE University invites applications for the position 
of Professor of Accountancy, in its newly established 
Faculty of Commerce. Salary £A.2,500 per annum. 

The successful applicant will be expected, in conjunction 
with an Advisory Panel, to plan the new courses, promote 
them within the industrial and commercial communities 
in the State, and to pioneer research studies. It is ho 
to commence lectures not later than first term, 1956. 

The appointee will be eligible, subject to medical 
examination, to contribute to the New South Wales 
Superannuation Fund, which will provide a pension of 
£A.1,014 per annum. 

First-class shipping fares to Sydney of appointee and 
family will be paid. 

The University reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. 

A detailed statement of the aims and objectives of the 
University of Technology, and of the Faculty of Commerce, 
together with further information concerning general 
conditions of appointment, available from the Bursar, 
N.S.W. University of Technology, Broadway, New South 
Wales. 

Five copies of applications, with testimonials and other 
supporting documents, should be lodged with the AGENT- 
GENERAL FoR New Soutu WALEs, 56/57 Strand, London, 
W.C.2, before December 21, 1954, also one copy of applica- 
tion should be forwarded by air mail to the Bursar, N.S.W. 
University of Technology, Broadway, New South Wales, 
Australia, by the same date. 


ACCOUNTANT required by the KENYA GOVERN- 
MENT for Accountant-General’s Department on 
probation for pensionable permanency. Commencing 
salary according to experience in salary scale (including 
present temporary allowance of 35 per cent. of salary) 
£742 rising to £1,580 a year. Outfit allowance in certain 
circumstances £30. Free passages. Liberal leave on full 
salary after tour of 40-48 months. Candidates, under 40 
years must be members of a recognised body of professional 
accountants and possess administrative ability, initiative 
and personality. They should have had experience of 
budgetary control and office management. Write to the 
Crown AceEnts, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote M1/34333/AD. 


CCOUNTANT. A leading firm of contractors 

equires a recently qualified man at their London head 
office to act as assistant to the chief accountant. A man 
about to sit for final examination of one of the recognised 
bodies would be considered. This is not a vacancy likely 
to lead to a career with the firm but it would be an excep- 
tional opportunity to gain a couple of years’ valuable 
experience in commercial accountancy for a man who has 
hitherto been confined to the professional side and who 
wishes to change over. Salary £500-£600 p.a.—Write 

‘A.C.A.” c/o Drxons, 1-9 Hills Place, London, W.1. 


ACCOUNTANT .—Chartered, Incorporated or Certi- 
fied required by Ford Motor Company Limited, of 
Dagenham, Essex, with experience of Company flotation 
and taxation. Responsible position requiring ability to 

repare reports for Management. Good starting salary. 
pension.—Reply to SaLariep PER- 
SONNEL DEPARTMENT, quoting reference RJA. 


ACCOUNTANT OR SALESMAN—Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd., leading manufacturers and distributors 
in Great Britain of their wide range of figuring equipment 
from simple adding to complex —— require men 
aged 23-30 to contact business executives. Previous selling 
experience not essential. Substantial starting salary, 
extensive training programme. Pension Benefits. This is 
a £2,000 a year opportunity. Apply giving full details to 
Personnel Director, BurroucHs Appinc Macuine Ltp., 
Avon House, 356 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Inter- 
views will be arranged at nearest Burroughs branch. 


XX11 


ACCOUNT ANTS with experience of modern methods 
of financial and cost contro! required for interesting, 
constructive careers on staff of Consulting Management 
Engineers. Must be Chartered, Incorporated, Certified 
or F.C.W.A., with several years’ industrial executive 
experience. Public School education; age 33-45; willing 
travel. Substantial salary for successful men; contributory 
pension scheme. Write with qualifications, experience and 
salaries required, to Box No. 858, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


AvpDIT Clerks, Senior and Semi-Senior, required by 
“Chartered Accountants. 5-day week and Pension 
Scheme. Write particulars age, experience and salary 
required to Mayuew-Sanpers & Company, 31 St. 
James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


SSISTANT (woman) required for Editorial department 

of professional journal. Aged 20/35. University 
graduate preferred. Typing essential and shorthand an 
advantage.—Box No. 853, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


IRMINGHAM Chartered Accountants have vacancy 

for senior assistant. Salary according to age and 
experience. Pension Scheme. Please apply by letter to 
Newman, Biccs & Co., 14 Harborne Road, Birmingham, 
15. 


BROMLEY, Kent. Busy general Practice has vacancies 

for senior and semi-senior Assistants. ; salaries 
according to experience and ability. —Write with details to 
Berrincer & Co. 


(CHARTERED Accountants have vacancy at their West 

End office for Senior Clerk (preferably qualified but 
applications from those sitting for forthcoming examina- 
tions considered) and vacancies for three Semi-Senior 
Audit Clerks. Salary according to experience. 5-day 
week. Write stating age and experience to: Box A.740, 
c/o Centra News Ltp., 43 London Wall, E.C.2. 


(CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS require senior quali- 
fied and unqualified assistants for their Jersey office.— 
Box No. 860, c/o AccouNTANCY. 


CHARTERED, INCORPORATED OR CERTIFIED 

‘ACCOUNTANT between the ages of 28 and 45 re- 
quired as an Inspector by the Trustee Savings Banks 
Inspection Committee. Salary £625 rising on approved 
service to £1,110. Commencing salary may be £650 or 
£675 according to age. The appointment is whole-time and 
carries non-contributory superannuation. The work calls 
for tours of inspection from the London Headquarters. 
First Class travelling expenses and subsistence allowance 
on Treasury scales are allowed. Application should be 
made in manuscript, stating age, qualifications and 
particulars of present and former employment, with names 
of three references or copies of recent testimonials, to the 
SecRETARY, TRusTEE Savincs Banks InspEcTION Com- 
MITTEE, Belgrove House, Belgrove Street, London, W.C.1. 
not later than December 14, 1954. 


(CHARTERED or INCORPORATED Accountant 

required immediately. Apply, giving full details, to 
J. F. W. Rosinson & Co., Chartered Accountants, P.O. 
Box 10, Bank Chambers, Murray Road, Workington, 
Cumberland. 


XPERIENCED Chartered or Incorporated Accountant 

required for staff of City firm of Chartered Accountants. 
Permanent position with good prospects.— Write, stating 
age and full particulars of experience, to Box No. 854, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* POR 


rare books on every subject. 


= GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
= 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
Stock of over 3 million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental maga- 
zines and we have a first-class Postal Library—write for details! 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C2 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court 


Es 
vacancies for qualified accountants or those 
sit the Final Examination. Basic salary for 
accountants from £600 per annum, plus other : 
according to experience. 


LEEDS Firm of Incorporated Accountants : 
Qualified Accountant or Senior Audit Clerk, 
stating age and experience and salary required, 7 
No. 856, c/o AccouNTANCY. 
MANUFACTURING Company has vacancy in Bi, 
mingham for a man capable of working under the 
direction of a qualified senior accountant to an advanced 
stage in the preparation of the Company’s and its gh 
sidiaries’ Financial Accounts. Mechanisation is extensively 
used but no specialised knowledge of such methods 4 
necessary. sound accounting background is, however, 
essential. Pension scheme is in operation.—Box No, 857 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


RICE WATERHOUSE & CO. have vacaneie ip 

their Newcastle office for young qualified accountany, 
Good prospects and opportunities for acquiring wide 
31 Mosley Street, Newcastle upon 
yne, I. 


UALIFIED men required by City firm of Chartered 

Accountants: one with 4/5 years’ experience sing 
qualifying, salary about £800; one recently qualified 
salary £600/£650. Wide and first-class experience 
essential.—Box No. 855, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ENIOR ACCOUNTANT and ACCOUNTANT 

required by the CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 
OF MALAYA. The commencing salaries and alloy. 
ances will depend on qualifications and experience and 
will not be less than the equivalent of the following 
ACCOUNTANT, approximately £1,220 a year forasingk 
man plus additional allowances of up to £320 a year fora 
married man with children. SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 
approximately £1,690 a year for a single man plus 
additional allowances of up to £570 a year for a married 
man with children. Malayan taxation is at relatively loy 
rates. Free passages and liberal leave on full salary willl 
provided. There will be a non-contributory pensio 
scheme; alternatively, the posts could be held on contract 
terms at a correspondingly higher salary. Applicants for 
the posts should be between 25 and 35 years and should 
hold a recognised professional accountancy qualificatior 
—Write to the Crown Acents, 4, Millbank, London 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualification 
and experience and quote M1/33696/AD. 


SKETCHLEY DYE WORKS invite applications for 
the post of Chief Accountant. Applicants should bk 
under go years of age, and a member of a recognised 
professional body. ouse available. Apply to: Th 
Secretary, Lrp., Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and mark “ Personal.” 


"TAXATION SPECIALIST, aged 30 to 35, requind 
by a large engineering company having its headquarten 
in the Midlands. Initial period of three months’ training 
in London office of auditors. Commencing salary £1,% 
to £1,500, according to experience and ability. Applice 
tions giving details of experience should be addressed to 
Box No. 859, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


"TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 19 Coleman Street, 

London, E.C.2, have vacancies in the East for Char 
tered and Incorporated Accountants, preferably single 
and under 35 years of age; a 3$ years’ contract; progressive 
salary; first-class passages; six months’ leave at end d 
contract. Commencing salary, plus allowance, equivalest 
to £1,610. Short probationary period in London offic 
Good future and prospects for right man. Apply Stal 
Manager. 


"TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., have vacancies for 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants with som 
professional experience since qualifying. Commencitg 
salary from £700 upwards according to experienc 
Pension Scheme. Apply Staff Manager, 19 Colemal 
Street, E.C.2. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., Suffolk Hous 
Laurence Pountney Hill, London, 
iu, 
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President: C. GORDON HOWARD, B.a. 
Vice-Presidents: JAS. WOOD, a.c.a. STANLEY A. SPOFFORTH, F.c.a., F.s.A.A., F.C.1S. 
Secretary: G. B. BURR, F.c.1s. 
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Membership of the Institute is open only to applicants who have passed either the examinations conducted 
by the Institute of Taxation or the final examination of certain professional bodies. 
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Fellows and Associates receive : A text-book, annotated copies of Finance Acts, half-yearly Digests of 
Tax Cases and monthly circulars on special taxation subjects. 
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Students and others may subscribe to a scheme under which they receive all the publications except monthly 
circulars. 


Examinations for Fellowship and Associateship are held half-yearly. Copies of past Associateship Examina- 


NTANT 

; mand tion papers, with suggested answers, are available at 3s. gd. each, post free. 

"es Further particulars may be obtained from: 

sea THE SECRETARY 

teat THE INSTITUTE OF TAXATION, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C.4 
Ations for 
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S.A.A. (41), with 10 years’ professional and 2 years’ 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


HAMMERSLEY KENNEDY & CO., 19 Hanover Square, 
training preferred. Experience in taxation, incomplete records, London, W.1 
specialise in the sale and valuation of hotels and catering 
ressed t businesses, to the total exclusion of any other branch of 
estate agency. Established 1899. Members of the leading 
an Sure, PUBLICATIONS professional bodies. Terms in accordance with Institute scale. 
se Gat I POCKET PUBLICATIONS giving the meat of each 


Drogressivt 23. 
Acouts, 60 pp., 38. gd.; Examination Notes on Bankruptcy, 
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| ACCOUNTING RESEARCH 
Published for the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Research Committee 


ancies {or 
yith some 


xeric MISCELLANEOUS Edited by F. Sewell Bray and Leo T. Little 
Colemat FilzRoy in typing 
ts, > 
on CONTENTS OF VOLUME 5, NUMBER 4—OCTOBER, 1954 
—_ London, S.W.1. Telephone: TRAfalgar 4411. The Assessment of a Project in the Heavy Chemical Industry, by R. B. Peacock. 
H ADDING MACHINE SERVICE COMPANY Involuntary Liquidations of LIFO Inventories—a Comparison of Two Systems, by 
° P ACCREDITED DEALERS ZENON S. ZANNETOS. 
for all the Leading Manufacturers of Adding Dilemmas and Challenges in Modern Practice, by Mary E. Murpny. 
and Calculating machines. . 
SALES — SERVICE Stock Changes as a Factor in Demand, by A. M. Atrrep and R. E. UricEr. 
High Grade eer ot Equipment Speculations on Roman Influence on the Theory of Double Entry Book-keeping, by 
100 Mount St., G ., London, W.1. : 
a "isevanes dns Cost, Price, Profit and Volume Reactions, by K. C. BANERJEE. 
CoMMUNICATION Reviews Nores 


NAME-PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in bronze, 

‘brass and plastics.—Send wording and size for free 
Gtimate and layout to Assey Crarrsmen, Lrp., 78 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W.1. Tel. EUSton 5722. 


ACCOUNTING RESEARCH is now published quarterly. Parts 2, 3 and 4 of Volume I, Part 1 
of Volume IT, all Parts of Volumes III and JV, and Parts 1, 2 and 3 of Volume V are still available. 


AME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS (in Oxidised 
C.2 Neen or brass) promptly oe Send hy for Single parts cost 7s. 6d., plus postage. Subscription 25s. post free for ae of. four parts. Enquiries 
_— ayout. Illustrated leaflet sent post — irect to ess below. 
& Sox, Lp., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. should be sent to any bookshop or direct to the 
PERSONAL MEMORANDA | BOOK perfect CAMBRIDGE PRESS 
Sit—at any time—for everybody—including yourself. Bentley 200 Euston Road, Lendon Wir 
Will last a decade or longer.—Write for folder F.5: Tue House, d, 
ANFARE Press, Lrp., 101 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Z 
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